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CHRONICLE. 


HE Cape Colony has responded nobly to its Imperial 
obligations. At a dinner given to the Colonial Premiers 

at the St. George’s Club on Saturday evening, Mr. GoscHEn 
made a statement which electrified his audience. The 
Cape, he said, had promised to provide the British Navy 
with a new first-class ironclad. The gift had been made 
with no pomp or ceremonial. Sir Gorpon Sprice had 
merely called at the Admiralty and quietly informed the 
First Lord that the Government he represented was pre- 
pared to find the money for this splendid addition to the 
maritime resources of Britain. But among all the historic 
moments of the Jubilee period there is none more striking 
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Nor the least a i stost “this donation i is that 
it is practically unconditional. The Cape statesmen have 
correctly grasped the problems of Imperial defence. They 
do not require that their ironclad shall be specially em- 
ployed in the waters of the Southern Atlantic, where she 
would probably be quite useless in the event of war with a 
great naval Power. She is to take her place in the line of 
battle side by side with the other ironclads of the Navy, 
and to be available wherever and whenever it is necessary 
to send out British battleships to destroy hostile fleets. All 
this is in the highest degree satisfactory. The Colonists 
have learnt the lesson which our naval strategists have 
been trying to teach them—which is, that the true way to 
defend the shores of the Empire is to ‘have a fleet sufficiently 
strong to meet and beat the squadrons of the enemy in his 
own harbours and seas. A 

THERE are clearly two distinct currents of opinion in the 
minds of Colonial statesmen on the subject of Imperial 
union. While one set would like to take definite steps to 
draw the links between Great Britain and the daughter- 
states closer, the other set infinitely prefer to leave things 
as they are. Canada, we may take it, represenis the one 
view, and New South Wales the other ; and while we have 
Sir Witrrep Laurier looking forward to a time when 
Canadian delegates may sit and vote at Westminster, we 
have Mr. Re ata recent dinner making fun of the idea of 
putting a “Duke of WooLLoomooLoo” to represent Aus- 
tralia in the House of Lords, and laughing at the notion of 
a combination of Parliaments. The difference of view is 
easily explained by the circumstances of the two great 
groups of Colonies. Canada, constantly menaced by an 
ambitious and powerful neighbour, seeks closer union for 
political, military, and commercial purposes. The Aus- 
tralians, in their island continent, well outside the sphere of 
foreign complications, feel themselves very comfortable as 
they are, and would prefer toleave the existing relations alone, 


Tue South Africa Committee terminates its career 
appropriately by committing suicide, after a final burst of 
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scandalous insinuation from Mr. Lasovcnsere. That 
honourable gentleman’s Minority Report is very damaging 
—to himself. He has lost most of his reputation for 
astuteness in the course of the Inquiry. By his Report he 
makes it difficult to believe in that kind of cross-grained 
and cynical honesty with which he has often been credited. 
It is simply disgraceful for Mr. LapoucHEre to “report ” 
to the House of Commons that the raid, or even the “ plan,” 
was devised in order that certain wealthy men might 
become more wealthy. That is the allegation which he 
made before the Inquiry began. But his sag re to prove 
it was an utter and miserable failure. He to sit by 
silently while he was defied to substantiate his statements ; 

and the most definite of these he found it desirable to re- 
taneb unreservedly. In these cizetimatamete one would base 
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man of business like himself came to make charges which 
he could not support with a tittle of evidence’ when he 
was required to establish them. 


THERE is one point on which we find ourselves in the 
unusual position of agreeing with Mr. Lasoucnere. He 
dwells with some emphasis on the evidence which seems to 
show that Jameson’s officers really did believe that their 
chief had the War Office or “the Government,” in some 
form, behind them. They were gallant, reckless young 
fellows, who did not ask too many questions; but in a 
general way they seem to have understood that the authori- 
ties assented to their action, or would assent when it suc- 
ceeded. Mr. LaspoucHerE suggests that, in all the 
circumstances, these officers might very well have their 
commissions restored to them. Technically, of course, they 
have offended, and some of them have been pretty severely 
punished. But the offence of trusting a superior a little too 
loyally and unreservedly is not one that renders a man 
unfit to serve the QUEEN. 


Tue Report of the majority of the Committee, the con- 
tents of which have been communicated to the newspapers and 
news agencies before the text is in the hands of Members 
of Parliament, has been very severely criticised. We cannot 
say that the condemnation is not deserved. The document 
has all the faults of triteness, feebleness, and futility. It 
exhausts itself in censuring Mr. Ruopgs and Mr. Berr for 
their share in the Transvaal Movement—as if there were 
any sense in that at this time of day. The guilt, if guilt 
it be to desire to give liberty and self-government to 
Englishmen groaning under a semi-barbarous despotism, of 
these gentlemen has been long since established; and the 
“‘unetuous rectitude” of the Committee is not likely to 
affect the general opinion on their conduct. As for the 
Johannesburg Conspiracy and the Raid itself, the Com- 
mittee has only been elaborately discovering what every- 
body knew before its investigations began. The whole 
affair, as we predicted from the outset, has been a failure. 
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What was worth knowing was known already; and what 
was not known the Committee has not discovered and 
would not be likely to discover if it sat till next July. Wisely 
realising this, the Committee has decided to advise Parlia- 
ment not to reappoint it after the recess ; which is the most 
sensible step it has yet taken. 


As to the question of the alleged complicity of the 
Colonial Office, about which an absurd fuss has been made, 
it rests precisely where it was. The Committee has 
solemnly vindicated Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Lord RosmEaD 
from the charge of being accessories with Dr. JAMESON 
before the fact, a charge which nobody, except a few violent 
Radical opponents of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, ever credited for a 
moment. However, it appears that a further effort will be 
made to follow this fruitless trail, by moving in Parliament 
that Mr. Hawxstgy shall be compelled to produce the 
missing cablegrams. Probably if those documents were 
produced they would not be found to contain the awful revela- 
tions which some people pretend to expect. But it is not in 
the least likely that they will be produced. Parliament 
and the country are quite tired of this search after South 
African mares’ nests, and will be quite content to let the 
published history of “‘ Jameson's Raid” remain in its present 
condition. What possible object is to be served by worrying 
at the subject further, no one has yet been able to explain. 


LirrLe or no progress is made with the peace negotiations, 
in spite of the Ambassadorial Note to Turkey on which we 
commented last week. Jy suis,jy reste is still the Turkish 
attitude with regard to Thessaly. Bullied by the 
Ambassadors and snubbed by all the Sovereigns of Europe, 
the Suntan has not yet given way. Indeed, according to 
some of the accounts, he is openly defiant, and only answered 
Russia’s peremptory inquiry when Thessaly was to be 
evacuated with a request for information as to the date of 
the evacuation of Batoum by the Russians. On the other 
hand, it is also reported that he has sent a sharp message to 
his Ministers, reprimanding them for the tone of their latest 
reply to the Ambassadors, which is taken to be a sign that 
he is at last anxious to fulfil the wishes of the Powers. 
Very likely he has been anxious to do that all along. But 
he has been holding out, partly because he may be 
genuinely afraid of his own army and the Young Turkish 
party, and partly because he hopes to make a better bargain 
in the end, by worrying the Ambassadors and the Greeks 
till they are ready to consent to almost any terms to bring 
the affair to a conclusion. 


ELSEWHERE we point out some of the possible consequences 
of the latest exploit of the American Foreign Office. The 
despatch from Secretary SHERMAN to Colonel Hay is not 
yet officially published ; but by one of those curious trans- 
actions with which Washington is by this time familiar, it 
has got into the newspapers before it has been laid before 
Congress. Something of the same sort has happened pretty 
frequently in London of late; we have had several instances 
of important State papers which have been published 
before the official printers have delivered the copies. But 
these little accidents do not, as a rule, occur through the 
indiscretion of subordinates; and we may take it that the 
publication of the Secretary of State’s despatch has sur- 
prised no one less than itsauthor. It suits Mr. McKintey 
and his ministers to let their countrymen know that they 
sent an insulting letter to Great Britain ; and the indis- 
creet enterprise of a journalist comes in very conveniently 
to effect the object. 


THE question of the Seal Fishery is one that only affects 
Great Britain indirectly ; but to the Canadians this valuable 
industry is of considerable importance, and they are fully 
determined to assert their right to a share init. An inter- 
esting statement on the subject has been made by Sir Louis 
Davies, the Canadian Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
who has just arrived in this country. Sir Louts’s conten- 
tions are that in the first place there is no evidence that the 
operations of the Canadian sealers are unduly destructive 
to the herd ; secondly, that most elaborate precautions for 
regulating the capture were laid down in the Paris award ; 
and thirdly, that this award was accepted by both parties, 
after full discussion and examination of all the questions in- 
volved, and that both parties must stick to it. The 
Canadians, though they thought the restrictions unneces- 
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sarily severe, have carried on the fishery under the new 
regulations ; but the Americans have never lcyally accepted 
the international agreement arrived at only three years ago, 
and now seek to vary it. Of course, all parties are interested 
in preventing the extermination of the seal herds. But 
that was the main question submitted to the Paris experts ; 
and as Sir Louis Davigs says if the arrangements made so 
recently were sufficient, they are not likely to require 
modification now. But the Dominion Minister hints that 
what really irritates and mortifies the Americans is the 
fact that the Canadians, by their superior skill and 
activity, still contrive to get the lion’s—or the sea-lion’s 
—share of the trade. 


THE final stages of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
have been fiercely contested in the House of Commons this 
week : perhaps as a preparation for the opposition which is 
threatened in the House of Lords. There is no doubt that 
the more some of the employers look at the Bill the less 
they like it. Lord LonponperRRy’s outspoken criticisms are 
openly or tacitly endorsed by many other coal-owners. It 
is contended, with considerable truth, that the Bill goes fai 
to abolish the system of contracting-out, which the whole 
Unionist party so strenuously maintained three years ago. 
The answer of ‘the Ministerialists to this contention is that 
contracting-out does not really matter under the new 
system, which will provide universal insurance for all work- 
ers. But the answer is not quite sutlicient for those who 
would prefer to make arrangements of this sort for them- 
selves without the intervention of the State; and it is im- 
possible to deny that the bulk of the Ministerialists, though 
they feel it necessary to support their party leaders, do not 
regard the Bill with any enthusiasm. 


Tuat the measure will introduce some new and curious 
complications into the relations between employer and 
employed seems also very clear; and it is admitted that 
several points are left open which the House of Lords will 
be expected to consider. Thus, the minimum compensation 
paid under the Bill is fixed at £150. This is not too much 
to pay to the relatives of an artisan in the prime of life, 
earning good wages. But if the deceased “ workman” 
happens to be a very old man, picking up a few shillings a 
week by odd jobs, it seems unfair to tax the employer so 
much as to make the man’s relatives gainers by his death. 
This is one of the many cases in which the hard-and-fast 
rules laid down by the Bill seem to work out unfairly. On 
the other hand, if unlimited discretion is to be given to 
arbitrators and County Court judges, no one is likely to 
benefit but the lawyers. 


Tur Naval Works Bill read a second time on Wednesday, 
in a practically unanimous House of Commons, provides 
for a very elaborate and extensive programme. On the 
Dover Harbour work alone, the revised estimate of the 
Admiralty allows for an expenditure of three millions and 
a half instead of the two millions originally demanded. The 
sum is considerable; but in return for it we shall get a 
harbour in Dover capable of sheltering twenty battleships. 
Most Naval experts think that we ought to have had this 
anchorage at one of our most vital and vulnerable points 
provided long ago. Quite as necessary is the provision of a 
proper mole at Gibraltar, which would protect a fleet, 
anchored off the Rock, from torpedo attack. A new deep- 
water basin and wharf are to be provided at that increas- 
ingly important station, Hong-kong, and a new dock at 
Colombo. One result of the increase in the size of our battle- 
ships and cruisers is that they have quite outgrown the 
docks. Our largest vessels could only be docked at home ; 
and even at Portsmouth and Plymouth we have very few 
docks that will hold monsters like the Powerful and the 
Terrible. 


Tue Engineering Strike or Lock-out (for it is both) has 
come into effect this week. It is as yet too early to forecast 
the result. Both sides profess themselves very confident 
of victory—they always do at the beginning of a contest 
of this sort. In London some forty firms have locked out 
the Union engineers in their employment, and others are 
expected to follow. It is, however, quite an exaggeration 
to talk, as some of the newspapers do, of the strike as a 
paralysis of the whole industry of the country. So far it 
is nothing of the kind ; and it remains to be seen whether it 
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will have any such large consequences. ‘The engineers 
concerned are a comparatively small, though highly skilled, 
body of men ; and it does not appear that any of the works 
affected have had to close their doors. Of course, if the allied 
trades, such as the boiler-makers, the rivetters, and the 
foundry-labourers generally, were to join the engineers, the 
case would be different. But it is very doubtful whether there 
is sufficient “solidarity” among these various classes of 
workmen to make that feasible. On the contrary, some of 
them are bitterly jealous of the others, whom they regard 
as selfish monopolists. 


Tue struggle, however, is likely to be prolonged and 
severe. The Amalgamated Engineers are one of the 
strongest Unions in the country, and they are very well 


oF, 


supplied with funds. Their leaders profess to have £350,000 
in their treasury, which they intend to use to “fight the 
Federation.” As the money was chiefly contributed 
towards the Sick and Benefit funds of the Union, it seems 
doubtful whether it can legally be used to provide strike 
pay; but the members of the Union may be willing to 
permit this application, or misapplication, of their savings, 
under the idea that it all tends to the great end of securing 
higher wages for the future. On the other hand, the 
employers are very closely organised also ; they represent one 
of the wealthiest industries in the country, and they seem 
determined to hold together, and to prevent the weaker 
members of their body from being crushed in detail. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Jonny Burys’s confident anticipa- 
tion that the fight will have ended with the victory of the 
strikers in a week seems premature. 


MEANWHILE the distinguished outside mediator has 
already come forward with suggestions of conciliation and 
compromise. The Archdeacon of London offers the Chapter 
House of St. Paul’s as a place in which the representatives 
of the two parties could meet and talk matters over : 

The object would be to enable them dispassionately to euter into each 

other’s views, to hear explanations, to listen to facts, to compare notes as 
to the rate of wages, hours, and profits in foreign countries, and generally 
to encourage the settlement of differences between capital and labour 
upon amicable bases. If the men are making unreasonable demands, 
such a conference would show their impracticable nature better than 
statements and counter-statements from opposing camps. If the masters’ 
attitude should be needlessly uncompromising, quiet conversation might 
show where concessions could be made. 
This is well meant, but a little artless. Neither party at 
present is in the frame of mind to settle the matter, on the 
basis of pure reason, by dispassionate argument and ‘quiet 
conversation.” When one party or the other has been severely 
hit by the suspension of work or the stoppage of wages, 
the conciliators may get their chance. 


THE inquiry by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons into the affairs of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution furnishes a pleasant contrast to the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Jackson and his colleagues. Mr. Dariine 
has presided over the Lifeboats Committee with much judg- 
ment and firmness, and has taken care that the gross 
allegations made against the Institution siould be 
definitely formulated and sifted, as far as possible, to the 
bottom. Some of them could not be sifted, for the simple 
reason that there was nothing to sift. The report of the 
Committee completely vindicates the Institution against the 
more malignant of its traducers, who did not shrink from 
suggesting that there was something very like corruption, 
as well as incompetence, in its management. When tested, 
the more serious of these accusations were found to be quite 
baseless. There is not the least warrant. for alleging that 
the Institution does its work wastefully and badly ; nor is 
there the faintest proof to support the grave charges brought 
by Mr. E. H. Bayiey against the design and management 
of the boats. On the whole, therefore, the Committee de- 
cline to recommend that the business of the Institution shall 
be transferred to the State. It is more than doubtful whether 
« public department would do the work cither cheaper 
or better than this excellently-managed private society. 


Tue next election for the London School Board is likely 
to be fought with less bitterness than the last Nothing adds 
fury toa political contest more easily than a dash of theolo- 
gical animosity ; and three years ago the religious passions of 
both parties were seriously roused. If we are to believe 
the statements put forward by some of the representatives 
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and orga is of the Moderate party, the poliey which served 
them so poorly at the last election is definitely abandoned. 
Instead of trying to upset the famous “ Compromise,” the 
Church party—according to this view—-requires no more 
than that it should be loyally maintained. On the other 
hand, Mr. Draa@.e has issued a lengthy manifesto, the effect 
of which seems to be to advocate a renewal of the struggle 
on the extreme lines set by the more violent of his former 
followers. But Mr. Dia@.e no longer leads the Moderates 
in the School Board, and probably does not at present 
represent their views very accurately. It is to be hoped, at 
any rate, that all the educational and economical questions 
with which the School Board has to deal will not again be 
overshadowed by a furious struggle between the extreme 
denominationalists and the Secularists. 


A PRECISE and accurate literary style cannot always be 
cultivated by, persons who have such practical work to do as 
commanding fleets and administering navies. Yet even 
Lords of the Admiralty should be able to express their 
meaning with sufficient clearness to be understood by the 
otticers under their direction Owing to the fact that 
“my Lords” do not seem to have acquired this useful 
accomplishment, the Naval Manceuvres of the year ended 
rather weakly, and formed a somewhat lame and ineffective 
sequel to the Spithead display. The problem set to the two 
Fleets off the Lrish coast was for one of them to cut off the 
other from Blacksod Bay, and either to intercept or capture 
it. Admiral STEPHENSON, in command of the superior fleet, 
did, in fact, come upon Admiral FELLowes’s squadron before 
it got into its haven, and according to the rules of 
the game, he claimed to have captured it; but only 
because it seemed that Admiral Fettowes had misunderstood 
his instructions and believed the “ war” to be over by the 
time his opponent came in sight. However, this is a matter 
which mainly concerns the principals in the naval Krieg- 
spiel. What is really of more importance is that the ships, 
some of them quite fresh from the dockyards, behaved well 
under steam, and that the crews showed smartness and 
discipline. 


No doubt the Admirals and Captains have derived some 
valuable tactical and'strategical lessons from the attempt to: 
solve the problem set them ; which was, on the part of the 
defenders, to search out and destroy a hostile fleet, moving 
over a great area of open water, and on the part of the 
“enemy ” to elude the vigilance of their opponents. Some- 
thing has been ascertained as to the manner in which 
scouts and cruisers must keep touch with a moving enemy, 
which is one of the great problems that will be set to our 
Naval Commanders the moment war breaks out. But it is 
not to be forgotten that these manceuvres are intended to 
drill and train the men as well as the officers. The ships 
are mobilised with scratch crews, largely made up of naval 
reserve men, coast-guards, and recruits; and every moment 
while they are at sea is utilisedin giving them some idea of 
their duties. How quickly they are knocked into shape was 
shown when the Admiral suddenly called the Reserve Fleet to 
quarters at midnight on the 9thinst. Every ship instantly 
cleared for action, and the whole fleet was ready to engage 
an enemy inside twelve minutes, some ships being ready 
in little more than half the time. Thisis wonderfully smart 
work, considering that the Admiral’s order was a complete 
surprise, and that the larger part of the crews were in their 
hammocks when it was received, 


Or all the tributes to the QuEEN during the commemora- 
tion period, the most affecting and pathetic is that recorded 
by some of the survivors of the Aden who have just 
arrived in this country. On the 13th day of their imprison- 
ment on the stranded ship, with the waves breaking over 
them, and the cabins flooded and in darkness, and all on 
board haunted by a constant fear that the vessel would go 
to pieces under them, someone recollected that it was June 
the 22nd. Thereupon this forlorn little company of half- 
dead aud dying waifs proceeded to celebrate the Jubilee of 
Queen Vicroria. They sang a hymn and opened a bottle 
of soda water, which they solemnly drank to the health of 
the QuEEN. Surely never was HER Masesty toasted under 
more trigic crcumstinces. It is a consolation to know 
that these invincibly loyal subjeets have survived to reach 
E.izivad, though they bear traces of their sufferings which 
they will carry for their lives. 
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THE SEAL AND THE EAGLE. 


as HE Amerrikin eagle is a’screechin’, sir,” said somebody 

to Arremus Warp; to which that forgotten 
humourist replied that perhaps the bird had got something 
wrong with his inside. The eagle appears to have been 
suffering a good deal that way of late. Its attacks of 
Jingoism—a much more distressing malady across the 
Atlantic than it has ever been here—are recurring with 
increasing frequency. It is quite difficult to reckon the 
number of paroxysms which have afflicted it within the past 
two years or so. To go no further back than December, 
1895, there was President CLEVELAND’s Venezuela outburst 
against us,which was unusually violent and dangerous. Before 
this had well subsided came Mr. Bryay’s election campaign, 
which consisted in about equal parts of rabid Socialism and 
furious denunciation of England. This, again, was followed by 
a brief, but warm, fit of annexationist fever directed against 
Spain, and more recently by ~n attempt to get hold of 
Hawaii, which has brought the Union to loggerieads with 
so tough, obstinate, and self-opinionated an opponent as 
Japan. Finally, “the wheel has run full cirele.” Mr. 
McKuxtsy, like his predecessors, is engaged on the familiar 
process of writing irritating despatches to the Foreign 
Office, and holding up British greed, avarice, and duplicity 
to the moral resentment of his scrupulous fellow-country- 
men. This is the latest screech of the American eagle, and 
we are all asking with some anxiety what the next per- 
formance will be. 

If the newspaper accounts of Mr. Secretary SHERMAN’s 
despatch to Colonel Hay are correct, the Washington State 
Department has acted with something more than contempt 
for the decencies of diplomacy. It emphatically, and indeed 
rudely, accuses Great Britain of decei+ and falsehood in its 
treatment of the Paris Award. But we need not lay too 
much stress on Mr. SHERMAN’S epistolary style. Mr. OLNEY 
set the fashion of lecturing Lord Sauispury in a tone 
which would be rather unbecoming if used by a police- 
magistrate to a convicted pickpocket ; and we may take 
it that any Secretary of State who wishes to be thought 
a patriotic American will be expected to follow the pre- 
cedent. But itis going far indeed when the Americans vilify 
our Government for not carrying out the Paris Award. 
As a matter of fact, they have themselves not treated that 
instrument with any sort of respect ; and we are waiting, 
and may long continue to wait, for the payment of the 
money which is due to us under it. Considering that they 
have neglected to discharge this somewhat important obli- 
gation, it requires a good deal of assurance to charge us 
with our failure to carry out our part of the arrangement. 
It does not, however, seem that there has been any such 
failure. The regulations, which were consequential on the 
Award, are greatly objected to by Canada. Sir Louis 
Davies, the Dominion Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
who is now in this country, has stated to an interviewer 
that the new rules are very detrimental to the interests of 
the Dominion sealers. Nevertheless they have been loyally 
and strictly enforced. What the Americans really want— 
or what at any rate they claim—is not that the terms of 
the Paris Award shall be maintained, but that they shall be 
varied in their favour. They want a fresh examination of 
the whole question by naturalists and experts, and a fresh 
set of rules, calculated still further to limit the opportuni- 
ties for pelagic sealing which are still allowed to the 
Canadian fishermen, 

It is to be regretted that the subject is one of so much 
technicality that the non-professional mind can hardly deal 
with it on its merits. It is a case for experts; and experts 
always differ. The American contention is that the seal 
herd will be destroyed if the Canadians are allowed to kill 
them at sea. It is agreed on all hands that while the 
bachelor seals are fair game for the boat-hook and the rifle, 
the females should as far as possible be spared. When the 
slaughter is performed on the breeding-grounds on land, it 
is easy to treat the lady seals with the gallantry due to their 
sex and condition. But when the seals are killed at sea 
the females cannot be distinguished from the males, and an 
undiscriminating slaughter takes place. On the other 
hand the Canadians maintain that the destruction is not 
now great enough to reduce the seal population to any con- 
siderable extent. The sealers have to carry on their opera- 
tions, in a zone sixty miles from the Pribyloff Islands, during 
a period which in practice is not more than a few 
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weeks ; and owing to climatic conditions they are often 
obliged to leave many days blank. Obviously it is no more 
in the interest of Canada than it is in that of the United 
States that the seals should be destroyed; and we may 
assume that the Canadians are really convinced that no such 
danger is likely to aris. At any rate the whole subject was 
minutely considered by Baron pe CouRcEL’s tribunal in Paris, 
which had betore it all the available scientific evidence. 
The present regulations are the result of that tribunal's 
carefully considered judgment; and it seems improbable 
that any could be devised better calculated to attain the 
objects which all parties are supposed to have in view, 

It is impossible, however, to suppose that President 
McKurxuey’s present attitude is dictated mainly by zoolo- 
gical and economic considerations. The pecuniary com- 
pensation provided in the Award was refused by the Senate 
at the instance of Senator MorGay, who knows nothing 
either of science or seals, but, on the other hand, is the mos: 
violent Jingo among American public men. It is much to 
be feared that it is from Senator Morean and his kind that 
the State Department is just now drawing its inspiration. 
The fact is, Mr. McKay ey is already in difficulties. He 
owes his election not so much to his own deserts as to the 
general distrust of the revolutionary socialism which 
animated Mr. Bryay’s speeches. Half the men who 
voted for him were bimetallists, though they were not 
Bryanites ; and they look to Mr. McKrinuey to “ do some 
thing for silver” by the way of international bimetallism. 
Hence Senator Wo Lcort’s mission, which is not in the least 
likely to seore any success that would be at all useful for 
electioneering purposes. As for the hoped-for revival of 
American trade, it shows little sign of arriving ; and if it 
does not come, the reaction against the Republicans may be 
severe. All this looks as if the Snerman-Hay despatches 
were only the trump card which modern American Presi- 
dents play when in difficulties. To distract the minds 
of the people from domestic disappointment there is 
nothing like a quarrel with a foreign Power, and,by prefer- 
ence, with Great Britain. There are several reasons for thus 
honouring us. In the first place, it is considered a fairly 
safe amusement. The Briton is slow to anger; and he is 
quite determined not to be angry with the people of 
the United States if he can possibly help it. There is 
thought to be very little risk that he will answer in. 
sults and provocations with movements of ships and 
troops, as Japan would be quite likely to do if roused, 
and as even poor, crippled, and fiery Spain might also 
do if pushed too far. In the United States there is a 
general belief that Britain will never fight a great 
Power if she can avoid it; and, above all, that her 
people (to whom Senator SHERMAN most indecorously 
appeals over the heads of the responsible Ministers) would 
never permit their Government to go to war with the 
United States. Finally, there is no blinking the trath 
that to insult and annoy England makes the public men 
who perform the feat popular with large masses of the 
electorate. The better kind of educated Americans may 
not like it; but there are tens of thousands of Irish voters 
in the towns, and ignorant and embittered farmers in the 
West, who do. Indeed, it seems as if no President of the 
United States can satisfy his “bosses” and wire-pullers 
unless he has made the regular concession to this portion 
of the party. He is expected, at least once in his career, to 
prove his patriotism by irritating and, if possible, humiliat 
ing, JoHN Buri. President McKuntey is to be con- 
gratulated on the alacrity with which he has performed 
this task. Considering the warm and even enthusiastic 
support with which his electoral victory was hailed in this 
country, it should be an unpleasant duty for him. But in 
this, as in some other respects, he seems anxicus to prove 
that there is much less difference than Englishmen expected 
between his own views and methods and those of his pre- 
decessor, or even those of the rival demagogue whom he 
managed to beat at the polls last November, 


THE GIFT OF A BATTLESHIP. 


VONSIDERING that the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape 
/ Colony outnumber the British by two to one, the gift of 
a battleship, announced by Mr. Goscuen last week, is an 
event of historical significance. Unhampered by conditions 
of any kind, the gift of the Cape is an act as graceful as it 
is momentous. In the eyes of foreign crities, the latent 
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strength of the British Empire will be revealed and 
explained, The Colonial Party in Berlin, for instance, will 
be unable to avoid drawing a comparison between German 
and English colonisation. In the whole of the German 
colonies there are under a thousand white colonists uncon- 
nected with the Army or the Administration. No love is 
lost between emigrating Germans and the paternal Govern- 
ment of the parent country. By an irony of circum- 
stances, the German tax-payers of the Cape Colony will even 
contribute towards the gift of a battleship to the British 
Empire, which may conceivably be employed in curbing the 
colonial ambitions of their Kaiser. The gift of the Cape 
Colony, therefore, is a signal service to our race, not only 
because it isa valuable addition to the Royal Navy, but 
also because it exhibits, in a striking and intelligible form, 
the unity of the Empire. 

But if the generosity of the Cape is to be valued for 
its political aspect, the strategic side of the occurrence 
is no less important. The statesmen who control the 
destinies of the Cape Colony have shown that they under- 
stand the true theory of naval warfare—namely, that the 
only effectual method of defence is prompt and concentrated 
attack on the enemy’s sea-going fleet. Australia has 
already sanctioned the principle of colonial aid to the 
Imperial Navy. The condition laid down, however, at the 
time, that the Australian Auxiliary Squadron should be 
confined to local waters, deprived the act of a great portion 
of the value which it would have possessed had the ships 
been left at the free disposal of the Admiralty. This 
principle of naval strategy was little understood outside 
professional ranks ten years ago. Even now it is not so 
generally appreciated as it should be. A moment’s reflection 
shows that, if the British Fleet were divided up into small 
squadrons for the defence of seaport towns in all parts of 
the Empire, it would be at the mercy of any third-rate 
naval power which would take the trouble to attack it in 
detail. Still, it is a hard saying to people who like to 
see Colonial money spent on Colonial soil, that the defence of 
Australia may be better achieved by a battle in the Bay of 
Biscay than off Sydney Heads. Centuries of our naval his- 
tory, especially the records of our last two wars with France, 
have established the fact that the only road to victory is the 
shortest road to the enemy’s sea-going fleet, and that local 
interests are best served by sacrificing the mistaken notion 
that they can be defended locally. Doubtless the example of 
the Cape will be contagious. Australia may be enlightened 
by the example of South Africa; and when the time comes 
for renewing her contribution to the Australian squadron, 
she will, no doubt, abandon the condition which largely 
diminishes the value of the service performed by her, both 
to local and to Imperial interests. 

When Lord BeaconsrieLp dispatched 10,000 Indian 
troops to Malta, a profounder impression was created in 
Russia than is generally understood in this country. 
Statesmen responsible for the guidance of Russian policy, 
for the first time in their lives awoke to the fact that in 
the event of a contest, the struggle would not be carried on 
merely with the inhabitants of two foggy islands in the 
North Atlantic. Nearly twenty years have passed since 
Lord BeaconsFIELD’s brilliant stroke. The lessons it con- 
veyed were beginning to be forgotten. The Cape gift has 
vividly reminded the Continent that silently and steadily 
there have grown up three groups of close allies, united 
with Britain by blood, language, law, traditions, and pride. 
With the growth of these daughter-nations in their present 
mood, the solidity of the British Empire becomes daily more 
assured. The Cape ironclad is an important gift to the 
Empire. It is no less a prudent investment for the Cape 
itself. If the self-governing Colonies were to cut them- 
selves adrift they would have, as a consequence, to face ithe 
great continental Powers for themselves. Australia would 
be confronted with dangerous questions in the Pacific ; with 
the designs of Germany, Russia, and the United States. 
Canada and Newfoundland, if une vie to reiy upon Exgland, 
could scarcely maintain their in@ependence. Both Russia oud 
the United States would settle such questions as are involvea 
in the dispute on the Seals Fisheries, as they chose. No 
protest of Canada would carry weight unless it were 
supported by the guns of a fleet which she can never build 
or buy. The Cape Colony in like manner might be absorbed 
by Germany if the painter were cut; and the freedom 
enjoyed under the English connection would be bitterly, but 
vainly, regretted. On these grounds the gift of the Cape 
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Government is one that is as prudent as it is generous ; 
and it stands out prominently as an instance of the tact and 
skill which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has shown in bringing the 
Colonial element in our Imperial system well to the front. 


STRIKES, COMPETITION, AND PROTECTION. 


r lee present strike of the engineers, and the tactics of 
: the employers in meeting it, do not, so far as objects 
and means are concerned, present us with any feature that 
can be properly called novel; and yet the dispute, as it 
has been thus far conducted, is, owing to a variety of 
accidental circumstances, easier and more profitable to study 
than many others of its kind. One of these circumstances 
is the dispassionate deliberation which has characterised the 
arguments and actions alike of masters and men, and which 
allows the public to judge of the dispute on its merits—so 
far at least as its merits can be generally understood—with- 
out the intervention of any vehement prejudices. The 
reader, of course, is by this time aware that although the 
men are striking for what they call an eight hours’ day, 
they are not acting as champions of what is generally 
called the eight hours’ movement. They are not putting 
forward the ridiculous demand that they shall be deprived 
of the right of working for more than eight hours daily, and 
that for sixteen hours out of every twenty-four they shall 
remain compulsorily idle. They are merely demanding that 
their present rate of wages shall be paid them for eight 
hours, and not, as now, for nine; and that all hours beyond 
eight shall be paid for as overtime. The strike, there- 
fore, is practically neither more nor less than a strike 
not for a reduction of hours, but simply for an 
increase of wages. The trade unionists and their 
leaders have often, of late years, been led away by the 
absurd and extraordinary fallacy that wages can regulate 
prices, instead of prices regulating wages. A signal example 
of this fact was afforded by the last great coal-strike, when 
the labour leaders maintained that if what they called ‘a 
living wage” could not be provided from sales at the prices 
then current the prices of coal should be raised, and the 


_ public made to pay more for it. Even on that occasion, 


however, the unionists grasped one truth—namely, that the 
sum which the public could be induced to pay for the com- 
modity constituted the sole fund out of which the wages of 
the producers could be paid. Their error lay in their failure 
to perceive that an advance in the price of the commodity 
beyond a certain point would lead to a reduction in the 
quantity which the public would buy, and would thus, in- 
stead of augmenting the total wage-fund, reduce it. It 
does not appear that, up to the present time, the engineers 
have committed themselves to a similar error. It appears, 
on the contrary, that they base their demand for increased 
wages, not on the ground that prices could be raised so as 
to make such wages possible, but on the ground that. such 
wages are made possible by prices as they actually are. The 
engineering trade of London has, they say, increased in pros- 
perity—and as they have helped to create this prosperity, 
they are entitled, and are determined, to share in it. Now in so 
far as this argument is founded on an appeal to abstract jus- 
tice, we may dismiss it at once. It is wholly without validity. 
Let us take for example such works as those of Messrs. 
Tuorneycrort. The prosperity of these works—indeed, we 
may say their existence—is due entirely to the genius of 
those designers and inventors who have directed the 
labour of their men to the construction of vessels of an 
exceptional kind, not to any exceptional skill on the part of 
the men themselves; and though without the men the 
employers could do no business at all, it is the employers, 
and not the men, who cause the business to advance. 
This argument applies to nearly all industrial progress ; 
and when workmen base their claims for increased wages 
on their own share in increasing the prosperity of the 
employers for whom they work, they are weakening their 
position, not strengthening it. 

The only solid ground on which they can take their stand 
is not any theoretical right to the additional pay they ask 
for, but the practical right, which they possess in common 
with every vendor, of selling their labour for the highest 
price which it will fetch. All that unionism can do, in this 
connection, for labour, is to unite a number of labourers 
into one corporate individual, so that labour and capital, 
the employés and the employer, may meet, and haggle, and 
bargain, like two men who are privately discussing the 
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price of a horse or dog. Accordingly, just as a_horse- 
dealer will try to get for his horse the highest 
price which the buyer is prepared to give sooner 
than be without it, so will the corporate labourer try to 
get for his labour the highest price the employer is prepared 
to give sooner than close his works, and cease to employ 
any ‘body. And what this highest price is will, of course, 
depend on the price for which the employer can sell the 
commodities on which the labour is expended. If the price 
of the labour exceeds the price which he can command for 
the commodities, it is obvious that he cannot on these terms 
purchase the labour at all. If the price of the labour equals 
the price of the commodities, he will have no inducement to 
purchase the labour at all. His sole inducement to con- 
tinue his business as an employer, depends on his selling 
the commodities for more than he gives the labourers. It 
consists, in fact, of the difference between the two sums. If 
the engineers, therefore, whose work is ship-building, desire 
to be employed in constructing any given ship, they cannot 
command wages which will not be considerably less in the 
aggregate than the sum which the employer will receive for 
the ship from the customer. It is equally obvious that the 
sum which the customer who desires a ship will pay 
for it, is limited by the lowest price for which 
any constructor will build him one of the desired 
size and quality; and accordingly constructors who 
ask more than this minimum price, will gradually cease to 
get orders for ships at all. The price, then, being thus 
settled, it is evident that, other things being equal, the 
profits of the employer who pays least wages will be 
greatest ; whilst wages as they advance will, ifother things 
remain equal, make the profits of the employer gradually 
less and less, till he would sooner abandon his business 
altogether than continue it. Now, let us suppose that the 
profits of the employers at some given moment are, as has 
often been the case, excessive in this sense—that they 
could be reduced appreciably by the payment of higher 
wages, or a reduction in prices, without weakening the 
desire of the employers to continue their business ; and we 
will suppose that under these circumstances there are two 
builders of ships—a Frenchman and an Englishman—of 
whom one pays his workmen half as much again as the other, 
whilst both, for a given class of ship, charge the customer 
the same sum. Such a ship, we will say, sells for 
£200,000; but the labour-bill of the English builder is 
£150,000, and that of the Frenchman only £100,000. Now, 
if we ignore, for argument’s sake, all other expenses, which 
we may eliminate by assuming them to be equal in both 
cases, we shall see that the profits of the Frenchman are 
double that of the Englishman—namely, £100,000 instead 
of £50,000; and in these circumstances we will suppose 
that the English workmen strike for an advance of wages, 
to the amount of ten per cent. It is granted. The 
Englishman’s profits fall from £50,000 to £35,000; but he 
still finds it worth his while to go on with his business. 
Now, if the Englishman can afford to lose £15,000 out of 
£50,000, the Frenchman will be able to afford to lose 
£40,000 out of £100,000. He will therefore be able to 
reduce the price of the ship, and offer it to the customer at 
£160,000 instead of £200,000. If he does this his losses 
will be only temporary, for he will inevitably take all the 
custom of the Englishman away from him, since the latter, 
who has to pay £165,000 in wages, will make no profit at 
all if he sells a ship for £5,000 less, whilst the Frenchman, 
who pays in wages £100,000 only, can sell it for the sum 
in question, and still make a profit of £40,000. 

Now, the case just stated, though the figures are of course 
imaginary, is, apart from certain points which will be referred 
to in another moment, virtually the case of the engineering 
and the shipbuilding firms to-day. A correspondent of the 
Times last Thursday reduced the situation to its plainest 
arithmetical terms by giving in pence the wages paid per hour 
to the various skilled workmen by shipbuilders in London and 
onthe Continent Of the workmen employed in the building 
of great iron vessels those working in London receive on the 
whole some 50 per cent. more than is paid in France, double 
what is paid in Germany, Holland, and Italy, and more 
than double what is paid in Trieste. Amongst those 
employed in the buildmg of vessels of lighter kinds the 
difference in wages is more astounding still. Frame-benders, 
who in London receive 10d. an hour, receive in Germany, 
Holland, Italy, and even in France, fr om 44d. to 54d. ; and 
jn Trieste aetually less than 3d. Other things being ‘equal, it 
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fs inevitable that under such circumstances the foreign 
ee be able to undersell the English. The question 
are the other things equal? The other things to be con- 
sidered practically amount to two—the efficiency of the 
workmen and the eftici iency of the men who manage them. 
Are the London workers so much cleverer with their hands 
than the foreign workers, and are the London employers so 
much cleverer than the foreign employers with their heads, 
that a given amount of London labour will produce results 
more than commensurate with the exceptional price paid 
for it? And if its price is increased yet further, will its 
efficiency be increased likewise? This is not a question 
which can be decided by @ priort argument; but it is the 
question which is really at the bottom of the whole of the 
present dispute. The comparison between wages, however, 
is not only between those paid in London and ‘those paid on 
the Continent, but between those paid in London and those 
paid in other parts of the United Kingdom. There is one 
London firm—the Thames Ironworks —whose manager, 
Mr. A. F. Hits, declares that his own experience shows the 
terms now demanded by the strikers to be reasonable, his 
own firm having conceded them, and still remaining pros- 
perous. If such be the case, it may be due to exceptionally 
able management ; but Mr. Hitus’s extraordinary contention 
that the Admiralty, in allotting its contracts, should be 
willing, because the wages in London are higher than in the 
North, to pay more for ships that happen to be built for it 
in London than it pays for similar ships that happen to be 
built for it in Glasgow, reads like a confession that a rise of 
wages must sooner or later necessitate a rise in prices; and 
it is also an enunciation of the truly astounding doctrine 
that the customer—in this case the State—is not free to 
buy its goods in the places where they can be made most 
easily, but must artificially maintain, at the expense of the 
tax-payer, industries in one district which would naturally 
migrate to another. Here indeed we have the gospel of 
protection with a vengeance. Mr. Hits might just as well 
maintain not only that the Government should pay more 
for English corn than foreign corn of the same quality, but 
that a London baker should charge more for a loaf made 


_ with flour from the neighbourhood of Keswick, than with 


flour from the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, because wages 
in Cumberland are higher than wages in Essex. 


OUR SHYLOCKS. 


T cannot be denied that Parliamentary Committees of 
inquiry may serve useful ends. They generally pro- 
vide a shelf for inconvenient subjects of discussion, they 
often dissipate the energies of the more restless supporters 
of the Government, and they have been known to elicit 
valuable information. It seems that the Committee at 
present inquiring into the habits of money-lenders is cer- 
tainly useful for the second of these purposes. Mr. T. W. 
RussELL must be in evidence somehow ; and if he likes to 
avenge himself for the imsolence of Mr. Money-lender 
**Gorpon,” by whom he may safely be addressed as “ my good 
sir,” by threatening Mr. Money-lender Kirkwoop with the 
problematical pains and penalties attaching to contempt of 
Committee, we can understand that his colleagues are well 
content that he should spend his time in this very dignified 
occupation. Whether the third end of a Committee is 
served on the present occasion is another question which 
cannot be certainly answered without gauging popular ignor- 
ance of what is commonly described as knowledge of the 
world. The existence of Mr. “‘ GorDon,” to use what seems to 
be his most convenient alias, is a phenomenon which seems to 
surprise a good many people, though it is familiar enough 
to others who may never have been tempted to avail 
themselves of his services. The facts which we know of 
his career as described by himself are comparatively simple. 
With a nominal capital of some £20,000—that is, with 
enough cash to induce people to become indebted to him to 
that amount in one year — he deals with some five hundred 
customers in the twelve months. Of these, some twenty 
will become bankrupt, and one hundred find themselves 
defendants in the High Court or County Court. When 
for £150 in cash he receives £461 in two years, and is still 
in a position to claim £500 more, he considers himself to 
have done a good stroke of business. He has to lend money 
on no security in particular—‘* When people have security 
they know better,” he says, “ than to come to me,”—and he 
was once sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour for an 
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offence of which all that we know is that there was some- 
thing about ‘‘ misrepresentation ” in it. 

This brief sketch of a fairly successful career satisfies 
any impartial reader that Mr, “ Gorpon ” deserves any of the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune which afflict more 
creditable persons. But omitting for the moment any con- 
sideration of his one admitted conviction, and admitting, 
as the fact undoubtedly is, that there are plenty more like 
him carrying on business on the same and a smaller scale, 
does it really show that our law is seriously defective ¢ 
His evidence plainly proves that there are a very large 
number of persons to whom, under certain circumstances, 
cash down possesses an enormous value. Many of them 
are, no doubt, naturally fools, or, what is practically the same 
thing, persons who indulge in financial dealings which they 
do not in the least understand. But this does not account 
for all of Mr. “ Gorpon’s * clients. Taking his own figures as 
showing half of the truth, and allowing a substantial 
margin for thoroughly fraudulent debtors, we may yet 
assume that half his customers have weathered their troubles, 
even though these troubles have been aggravated by his 
assistance. If this is so, there is something to be said in 
favour of his position from an economical point of view. 
He professes to sell money not to lend it, and though the 
distinction is a mere piece of logomachy it seems to 
emphasize the fact that it is impossible to lay down any 
rule as to the limit of value which hard cash may have for 
all men in all circumstances. There is, too, nothing of 
essential importance in a year as the time for which rate 
of interest for a loan is to be reckoned ; and when the State 
recognises, as it does in the case of pawnbrokers, twenty- 
live per cent, as a proper rate of interest on small loans 
covered by the best possible security, it hardly seems just 
to complain of a man who traffics, admittedly, in the 
misfortunes of his fellows for extorting whatever interest 
he can when there is no real security at all. If 
Mr. RussE.u’s exertions were to enable him to give us 
any figures as to the number of borrowers whose 
solvency does in fact survive their dealings with Mr. 
*GorboN,” he would really produce some information worth 
having. This, however, seems unlikely to be the case ; and 
we must therefore rest content with the general assumption 
that their number is considerable. 

If this is so it is plain that any protection afforded to the 
mere fool must work a real injury in depriving the desperate 
man of his last chance. And unfortunately the fool would still 
remain a fool, and he and his money would sooner or later be 
parted. If the State attempts to put a limit on the price of 
money, or, indeed, of anything else, a plentiful experience 
enables us to foresee failure ; if a merely human judge is to 
be allowed to perform the same operation long after the 
money has been sold or lent, we may well find that we have 
produced all the evils resulting from the first alternative, 
but with the addition of an element of absolute uncertainty ; 
and if the State makes Mr. ‘‘ Gorpon” and his competitors 
take out a licence, we all give a certain colour of approval 
to operations which at heart we condemn. It seems 
then that, bad as Mr. “ Gorpon ” is, any attempt to abolish 
him is likely only to make matters worse. On the 
other hand, while business is business—and the busi- 
ness of a man on the brink of ruin is likely to be a 
very bad business indeed—crime is crime; and, as Mr. 
‘Gorpon”’ would, no doubt, admit, certain forms of crime 
have a strong attraction for a certain type of money- 
lender. We learn from Mr. Curre that the police are 
only too eager to detect money-lenders straying beyond 
the bounds of legal innocency ; and it would not be diffi- 
cult to recall occasions on which magistrates and’ judges 
have shown the same anxiety. To persons who are not 
legal purists this will probably appear a wholesome state 
of affairs; and at any rate it seems to mark out the 
line for the State to follow in the matter. Let money- 
lenders make any profits they can within the spirit of the 
law; they may be useful to some honest men, and the fools 
they catch are bound to be caught somewhere. But when 
once they overstep certain fairly definite limits, let the 
State, as represented by Mr. Curre and his subordinates, 
set to work, bearing in mind, however, that they less than 
anybody else can afford to be beaten. Money-lenders are 
not popular, and no doubt have a wholesome dread of a 
jury of their victims’ peers. Judges, too, do not love the 
300-per-cent. men, especially, as Mr. “Gorpon” may re- 
member, if they reappear with an eighteen months’ con- 
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viction recorded against them. In these facts lies some 
consolation for the borrower. Fanciful schemes for the 
protection of fools are doomed to failure ; and State inter- 
ference is never so effective as when bounded by the sharp 
line of the criminal law, 


THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA REPORT. 


rPXUE most important finding of the British South Africa 

Committee justifies Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’s action in 
suffering the inquiry to take place. Mr. Jackson and his 
colleagues, with -the exception of Mr. Buake, who had 
retired from the Committee, and Mr. Lasoucnerr, who 
does not count, unanimously declare that no evidence was 
forthcoming to support the charge that certain persons 
intimately connected with the matter embarked in the 
proceedings which culminated in the raid for stockjobbing 
purposes. There can be no question that public opinion 
in this country was scandalized at the idea, persistently 
promulgated for political purposes, that Mr. Ruopss, Mr. 
Beir, and others had taken part in exciting revolution 
and organizing the Jameson Raid, with the object not of 
redressing intolerable grievances, but of filling their own 
pockets with money gained by fluctuations of the share 
market. No charge more odious could be preferred against 
men of reputation. If the charge were proved no punishment 
would have been too severe for criminals who employed the 
reputation of the country and the lives of their fellow- 
subjects as counters in the game of money grubbing. 
For eighteen months these charges and allegations have 
been published broadcast with a nicety of detail, ranging 
from insinuations against the Duke or Fire and other 
Directors of the Chartered Company, to broad asser‘ions of 
guilt against Mr. Ruopgs and Mr. Berr. Ample time has 
elapsed to collect the evidence which should establish 
the indictment. A considerable portion of the Liberal 
Press has treated the allegations as equivalent to proof. 
Constant repetitions of the charges succeeded in saturating 
the public mind with grave suspicions of the guilt of the two 
men principally concerned. Responsibility for the raid fell 
into the category of a mere error of judgment if the sordid 
infamy charged against Mr. Ruopes and Mr. Brrr were 
eliminated. After full inquiry Mr. Lasoucners, who is as 
careless of his own reputation as he is indifferent to the 
means by which he can destroy that of a political 
opponent, failed to produce any evidence whatever. His 
apology and withdrawal have attracted little attention, and 
although the finding of the Committee expressly acquits Mr. 
Ruopes and Mr. Berr of the base conduct charged against 
them, it is questionable whether the public even now appre- 
ciate the fact that, however precipitate their action may have 
been, both these gentlemen are found to have acted un- 
selfishly. 

Unselfish conduct, coupled with great sacrifices willingly 
accepted both by Mr. Ruopgs and Mr. Bert, must seriously 
affect the judgment of the public about them. As regards 
Mr. Ruopes, he himself has repeatedly admitted that he 
has done wrong. The question now to be settled is whether 
his good deeds are to be set against his one error, or whether 
the former are to be forgotten, and a man who has 
spent himself and his substance in the service of his 
country is to be vindictively pursued. For our own part 
we think that Mr. Ruoprs has been sufficiently punished. 
His place as Prime Minister of the Cape Colony is held 
by another. He is no longer managing director of the 
Chartered Company. His unique and dramatic position 
in the Empire has been hurt beyond hope of immediate 
repair. He has lost large sums of money. Yet, instead of 
sulking in his tent, Mr. Ruopgs has relaxed no effort to 
continue the great work with which his name is associated. 
His punishment is already equal to his misdeeds; and the 
Empire has a better use for Ceci, Ruopes than to lay 
him on the shelf. With regard to Mr. Brrr the case is 
somewhat different, but Mr. Brrr, no less than Mr. Raopgs, 
deserves justice. Mr. Brrr is not an Englishman by birth, 
and the unpopularity of his countrymen in England, ocea- 
sioned by the Kasgr’s telegram, has prejudiced a position 
already assailed by the unscrupulous and baseless libels of 
people of the stamp of Mr. Lasovcnere. Although not 
an Englishman born, Mr. Brrr has enormous interests, 
both in this country and in South Africa, in which the 
welfare of thousands of British families are closely concerned. 
If it is for our benefit that able and wealthy foreigners 
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like the Astors, the Roruscniips, and the GoscHeEns should 
settle among us, it is absurd to deny to them the treatment 
which would be accorded to native Englishmen under 
similar cireumstances. Unless, therefore, Mr. Berr is to be 
punished, not because he financed the raid, but because he 
is by birth a German, it is impossible to deal separately with 
his share in an episode which cannot be undone. 


FASHION, FRIENDSHIP, AND CIRCUMSTANCE. 


STORY is told of a well-known great lady, and a 
lady who had been great, but who, owing to certain 
amiable weaknesses, found herself banished from the world 
she had once adorned. The two, who in London had for 
many years been strangers, met one autumn at Homburg ; 
and the reigning representative of fashion delighted her 
exiled sister by welcoming her with an unlooked-for cor- 
diality, by dining with her continually at the Kursaal, and, 
in fact, being her intimate companion for the whole of a six 
weeks’ season. Overflowing with a sense that she was at 
last recovering her position, the delighted friend, when the 
great lady was leaving, went with her to the station to say 
an affectionate good-bye to her. “Good-bye, my dear,” 
said the great lady in return, kissing a hand to her as the 
train began to move. “I’m so sorry to think that I shall 
be unable to know you in London.” In this little aneedote, 
which we believe to be entirely veracious, a very great deal 
of social life is reflected. The great lady in question was a 
specially privileged person, whose specialité was to say what 
other people only think; but what she said on the occasion 
to which we have just referred is acted on every day by 
numbers who would never dream of saying it. Many people 
who are in a position to pick their society, will take to their 
bosoms in one place men and women whom they will not, if 
they can possibly help it, see within their doors in another. 
To every situation, as to every question, there are proverbi- 
ally two sides ; and the kind of situation which arises from 
conduct such as this is, we need hardly say, no exception to 
the rule. To the person who takes up a friend in one place, 
and drops him or her in another, all seems for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds; but for the friend who is 
dropped matters wear a different aspect. Instead of being 
grateful for unexpectedly good society in the country, he or 
she will rail at the hollowness of human nature, because the 
intimacy of the Riviera or Homburg comes to an end in 
London ; and the fashionable friend who was quoted, praised, 
and boasted of, is either never mentioned at all, or mentioned 
with a vindictive irony, which is perhaps a form of flattery 
even more sincere than imitation. 

Nine people out of ten, in considering a case like this, 
will take the side of the dropped friend, not of the friend 
who drops ; and for this view of the matter there is doubtless 
much to be said. The exclusiveness which is based on 
natural fastidiousness, or even on consistent pride, is, such 
people may say, logically quite defensible ; but exclusiveness 
is merely vulgarity, and cannot be defended at all, if the 
people whom it excludes in one place are tolerated and even 
courted by it in another. And yet we venture to maintain 
that those who argue thus, plausible though their position 
is, are less right than they imagine themselves. They err 
by starting with the entirely false idea that all acquaint- 
ance, and all social companionship, implies, or ought to 
imply, some feeling of attachment, and that if no real 
friendship is at the bottom of it, it is a cynical and selfish 
sham. This idea is not only false, but absurd. Friends, 
if we give to the word any seriots meaning, cannot be 
possessed in great numbers by anybody; and it is totally 
impossible that anyone whose acquaintance is large can feel 
anything like a deep or intimate attachment for one out of 
twenty of the people with whom he habitually associates. 
The raison d@étre of ordinary social intercourse is the 
mutual pleasure or amusement which the parties to it happen 
to derive from it. The obligations which it entails are con- 
tracted and discharged on the spot; and neither party is 
left the debtor of the other. Now the pleasure or amuse- 
ment which is thus sought for and found depends not only 
on the parties themselves, but on the circumstances under 
which they meet Two Englishmen, for instance, who meet 
in some distant Eastern city, will find each other pleasant 
company from the mere fact that they both of them speak 
the same language; and a temporary intimacy between 
them will thus arise on a basis which could not exist 
in London. <A gentleman jockey and a curate might dine 
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together with considerable satisfaction at Aleppo ; but there 
would be no reason why, when both had returned home, the 
jockey should ask the curate to be his constant companion 
at race meetings, or why the curate should invite the jockey 
to hand buns for him at a school treat. And in qi! 
essentials the case is precisely similar when two persons, 
belonging to different social sets in London, meet at home or 
abroad, in some remote country neighbourhood, or at a 
watering place. Intimacy between them there has a dis- 
tinct and genuine basis which does not exist, or is indis- 
tinguishable, in London. Each, under such circumstances, 
can show the other civilities which in London would not be 
possible, or if possible, would be valueless ; and what is 
more important, the locality and the life around them would 
supply them naturally with common topics of conversation. 
There is another fact to be noticed, which is more important 
still. Habitual social intercourse between any two people, 
generally involves intercourse with those two people’s friends. 
The society of a watering place compared with that of London 
is small; and a person who is a complete stranger to the 
fashionable world as a body, may easily become acquainte:! 
with the few scattered members of it who happen to 
come together at some German or Belgian Spa. Such « 
person, therefore, may be a welcome and agreeable member 
of a little society formed in this temporary and fortuitous 
way, who in the larger world of London would find him- 
self entirely lost; and would, if invited on the strength 
of a Continental intimacy to a fashionable dinner party in 
Mayfair, find in all probability that he knew nobody but 
his host, and would perplex the rest of the company as much 
as they would embarrass him. An intimacy, therefore, which 
out of London is pleasurable,very easily in London becomes 
forced and unnatural; and if the less fashionable party to 
it is indignant at being dropped by the more fashionable, 
he or she in most cases deserves very little sympathy, and 
the person who drops him or her deserves very little 
reprobation. For in nine cases out of ten the real grievance of 
the person who is dropped, is not the loss of a friend, but 
merely the loss of some expected social advantage; and 
the person who drops him or her merely acts in the same 
spirit, and dissolves a partnership when its advantages 
cease to be reciprocal. 

If anyone is inclined to blame this conduct, and to 
denounce this dissolution in London of intimacies formed 
out of it, let him suggest an alternative course, and try 
seriously to defend it. If he says it is vulgar and heartless 
for people to drop in London acquaintances with whom 
they are willing enough to talk and dine at a water- 
ing place, he must be ready to reduce this view toa general 
rule, and to say that nobody ought to neglect in London 
anyone to whom at a watering place, or elsewhere, he 
allows himself to be civil and friendly. This rule, however, 
can be stated in two ways; and to arrive at its full mean- 
ing it will be necessary to put it conversely. Put con- 
versely it comes simply to this: that nobody ought to be 
civil and friendly at a watering-place to anyone whom he is 
not prepared to know intimately in London. Now, any 
wat ering-place, as soon as the fashionable world frequents 
it, is sure to be invaded by people who are not fashionable, 
but who come there with the express purpose of making 
acquaintance with those who are. Let us then put the 
question to these last, whether they would be willing that 
the rule, in the foregoing converse form, should be adopted 
by the fashionable world, and rigorously and consistently 
acted on. There can be little doubt that the answer would 
be in the negative. If they had to choose between beinz 
not in society at all, and being in society (let us say) at 
Cannes or Cairo and not being in society in London, we may 
be perfectly certain that they would choose the latter 
alternative. And if they are wise, and know what society 
is, they would not only choose this alternative, but accept 
it without grumbling. Society, or in other words, general 
social intercourse, is something totally different from the 
intimacy of devoted friends. The latter is essentially 
confined to a few persons, and its main object is mutual 
comfort and support. The former is essentially large and 
various, and its object is pleasure and general experieuce 
of life. The one defies circumstances ; the other altogether 
depends on them. Pleasure being the object of society, 
society, wherever it exists, consists of those who are able 
in some way to minister to its pleasure, and many men 
and women can minister to it in one place who could 
not do so in another. A lady might give a brilliant ball 
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at Cairo who could hardly find the materials for even a 
bad ball in London ; and those whose ambition it is to shine 
in society must be content to light their candles where 
they will not be blown out. 


AN INDIAN GOVERNOR'S PROGRESS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


YOME time ago—before the recent disturbances in 
\J Poona and elsewhere—one of the Bombay papers 
mentioned a “Startling Occurrence” in the course of 
the Governor’s tour in the Nasik district. Just as Lord 
SANDHURST was leaving a railway station in a tonga, to 
drive into the town, a man rushed forward, and, seiz- 
ing the reins of the ponies, brought the vehicle to 
a stand. He was not cut down by the bodyguard on 
the spot, but only arrested and removed, and it turned 
out, on inguiry, that he was neither a socialist, nor 
a nihilist, nor even a private assassin, but a petitioner. 
What was the subject of his petition is not mentioned: 
probably it was a dispute about a square yard of ancestral 
land, in which the civil court had decided against him, or 
he may have been dismissed from the public service unjustly, 
according to his view. That he was a loyal subject need 
not be doubted. Whether he is so now is another matter, 
or his faith in the justice of the British Raj has received 
a cruel shock. I onee saw the very same thing happen 
when Sir James Fercvsson was on tour. Incidents like 
these deserve to be pondered, for they are luminous as to the 
way in which our methods of government present them- 
selves to the oriental mind. And in the light of them it 
would be well worth while to consider the whole question of 
governmental and viceregal tours. All Governors tour more 
or less, and some, who are called “ energetic,” spend a large 
part of the cold season in an occupation which seems to 
combine duty and pleasure in such desirable proportions, 
I believe they call it seeing things with their own eyes ; and 
the things they see are flags and arches, illuminations and 
fireworks, clean streets which were never clean before, 
hospitals, gaols, and municipal halls, whose nakedness is 
clothed for once; also municipal presidents and secretaries 
and other local notabilities, in all the bravery of gold- 
embroidered turbans and patent leather shoes. Last, 
but not least, they see addresses, which it is necessary 
should be seen before they are read in public, that 
disloyalty and impertinence may be excised if need 
be. Governors on tour also see big game sometimes, if they 
are inclined towards sport. Of the people they see as much 
as one may see of the fishes in the ocean when a passing 
tempest is lashing the surface into foam. But the people 
see them. And that is the trouble ; for the vision may break 
a cherished idol and destroy the faith that makes them 
faithful. The Governor unseen was a divinity, an in- 
carnation of power and justice. The Hindoo nature craves 
such an incarnation. That abstraction which we call 
Government and spell with a big G, and which, according 
to a recent official resolution, is a plural noun, is a thing 
not apprehensible at all by his mind. He does indeed speak 
of the ruling power in abstract terms; he has always done 
so. It is the Sirear, the Durbar, and so forth. But this 
is the indirectness of reverence; the power to which he 
applies these terms is a person. We are exactly the 
opposite of the Hindoo in this respect. We speak of the 
governing power as a person, and cheerfully obey orders 
issued in the name of Her Majesty the Queen, or His 
Excellency the Governor, on the distinct understanding 
that neither of these individuals has any authority to issue 
them. We consider ourselves as good as any man ; and our 
pride revolts against being ruled by any personal will. 
The Hindoo has his pride, too; he is proud of being the 
subject, the servant, the slave, of a great man. If the 
master is imperious and despotic, if his will is the only 
law, so much the greater is the glory of being accepted by 
him and allowed to obey his great commands. This 
relationship draws out all the loyalty and devotion of his 
nature, and inspires him with courage and energy ; he feels 
the elevating influence and likes it. But he cannot bow 

himself to an abstraction. 

I say it again, the Hindoo cannot bow himself to an 
abstraction. Whatever there is, or ever has been, of loyalty ~ 
to our rule in India is loyalty to some man. The cords by 
which we hold our Indian Empire are individual English- 
men. To the farmer, the labourer, the herdsman, living 
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far from the influence of any Presidency town, the English- 
man who thus stands out as the personification of our rule, 
the source of all authority and the fountain of justice, is of 
course the Collector of the district. His power is felt, for 
the most part indirectly, through Mamledars and Mahal- 
karees and village officers, and to these the village hind 
gives due reverence; but he does not trust them. You 
may think what you like about the high character of this 
or that native official ; but you will not persuade him that 
there is oe of them who does not take bribes. When he 
wants justice, he goes to the Sahib. But the Collector is 
not what he once was. More and more the central whirl- 
pool at the Secretariate sucks into itself all power and 
authority, and even the distant villager is beginning to 
understand that the Collector is not all-powerful. He 
hears of a higher authority at the Presidency town, which 
must be approached by petitions. These are his praying- 
wheel, and the Vakil, who is the priest, assures him that, 
if he turns it often enough, an answer will come. But his 
faith fails, 

But when it is announced through all the country that 
the great Lord Sahib is coming that way, and when a 
sudden rise in the price of cocoanut oil foreshadows illumina- 
tions, then the villager knows of a surety that the things 
he has been told are true. The Great One of whom he has 
heard exists indeed and is going to appear, and the humblest 
son of misery will have an opportunity of prostrating 
himself at his feet. All grievances will be redressed, and 
all wrongs righted. So he provides him a petition of 
double length, and prepares to present it in person. No one 
shall do thatfor him, Alas! the vision has comeand gone, and 
he is just where he was. He has seen the carriages and 
horsemen, the dust, and the lamps, and the fireworks, and 
all the signs of greatness and glory, but he has never got 
into the Presence at all. It was in unapproachable places, 
in the bungalows of the Sahibs, jealously guarded by belted 
and badged minions, who know him and his petition too 
well; or, if it appeared in public, it was hedged about with 
Brahmins, the very men perhaps against whom his com- 
plaint lies. And the rumour spreads that when one brave 
man forced his way through all opposition and was actually 
in the light of the august eyes, he was hustled out of the 
way, and is now being dealt with by the police. So the 
last hope fails, and the whole community comes to under- 
stand that even under British rule there is no access to the 
fountains of justice for the poor man. 

This is not a fanciful picture. More than twenty years 
ago, when the Prince or WAtEs visited India, I alluded to 
the auspicious event in conversation with a very blunt old 
Pundit, and my young eyes were opened by his almost fierce 
reply. ‘“ What is the good?” he said. “ What will the son 
of the QuEEN do? Will he hear a single complaint? Will 
he redress a single grievance?” I tried to explain that, 
under our system, visiting princes cannot interfere with 
the regular administration of the country; to which he 
replied with an interrogative grunt, “Then what is the 
good of his coming here?” Since that I have inclined to- 
wards the view that Viceroys and Governors ought not to 
tour. The things which they are permitted to see are but 
illustrations, whereof the text is in the Secretariate. They 
are interesting, no doubt ; but they are very expensive, and 
the text is plain enough without illustrations, On the other 
hand it is pleasant to think of a tour conducted on such a 
plan as the old Pundit could have approved. There 
would be state and pageantry, of course, adequate 
to express the greatness of the Presence that was 
overshadowing the land. Heralds would go before, 
blowing trumpets and shouting titles, that every traveller 
on foot or horseback might get ready, dismounting, 
kicking off his shoes, folding his umbrella and putting 
himself into a worshipful attitude. Then there would be a 
grand Durbar, at which the Great man would sit with all 
the lesser great men around him in the order of their great- 

ness. ‘The Members of the Council would be next to him, 
that he might consult them, then the Chief Secretary and 
the other Secretaries, and the Commissioner and the 
Collector of the district. The Mamledar and Subordinate 
Judge would be farther off, but seated on chairs to the envy 
of all beholders. And first of all the men of birth and 
wealth and dignity would present their nuzzwrs and make 
their obeisances. And some of them would receive honours 
in return. Then it would be the poor man’s turn, for there 
would be access for all. Every man who had a requester a 
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complaint to make, would have the right to come and 
prostrate himself before the great man and his councillors, 
and say what he had to say and be heard. Then the 
Governor would indeed see with his own eyes, and hear with 
his own ears too; and he would come to know some things 
which never reach him through the strainers of “ the 
proper official channel.” But it is a vain dream. We could 
not afford so to orientalise our methods, unless, at the same 
time, we could introduce some oriental devices for dealing 
with insolent or frivolous petitions. 


EHA., 








FINANCE. 

} UT for the life imparted by the railway dividend 

announcements and anticipations, the past week 
would have been a peculiarly dull one on the Stock Ex- 
change ; and but for the necessity of arranging the settle- 
ment Henley, with its brilliant weather, would have 
attracted more of the members to the river than has been 
the case. They have had to content themselves with the 
cricket score-board, which has been placed during the week 
by some cynical authority in a more accessible place —in 
juxtaposition to the Rand crushing return board in fact. 
The report that owing to the structural alterations still in 
progress the closing of the House may be repeated on many 
more Saturdays during the dull season has been received 
with general delight. ‘The tone of business remains cheer- 
ful, especially in the railway market, but its extent is very 
limited, 


Searcely a ripple has been caused in the stagnant money 
market even by the Stock Exchange settlement. Loans by 
bankers to brokers were transacted at 14 to 1} per cent. ; 
and on the pay-day short loans were not made at a lower 
rate than 4 per cent., as they frequently had been before. 
The rate is now about 3 per cent. for call money and short 
loans, and about 3 for best three months’ paper. 
This week’s Bank return is quite ordinary; and the 
foreign movements of gold have been very insignificant, the 
net amount received from abroad being £24,000 only. 
There is still some demand in the open market for gold for 
shipment to the Continent, but it is not strong enough to 
make itself felt at the Bank. The Indian bank rates have 
again been reduced to pave the way further for the currency 
loan, which has not yet been announced. The outlook in 
the money market is still for cheapness, although holiday 
and harvest requirements will soon begin to assert them- 
selves. They are not likely to have much effect upon the 
market, especially as it is possible that we shall receive 
further supplies of gold from the United States. It is 
generally the case that gold fiows hence to the States in the 
autumn ; but recent purchases of products in anticipation of 
the new tariff have been very heavy, and unless they are 
counterbalanced by heavy buying of American railroad 
securities on this side in the near future, it is quite possible 
that the movement this year will be reversed. 


Not even a rumour of a failure in connection with the 
Stock Exchange settlement has been breathed ; and every- 
thing having been satisfactorily arranged we are now well on 
the way towards another account. In very few cases was the 
difference in making-up prices wide. Colonial stocks practi- 
cally all moved upward, but the greatest advance was a 
point and a half. Quite a sensational rise, 9 points, occurred 
in the London Extension scrip of the Sheffield Railway— 
which will adopt its new title of Great Central next month 
—but Home Railway movements were generally downward 
to the extent of a point or two. The movement of Ameri- 
cans'was generally to lower prices, prominent exceptions 
being Milwaukees, which rose three points, and the 
Canadian securities, Canadian Pacifics advancing 33 
points, and Grand Trunk Guaranteed 3}. In the Foreign 
market the feature of the account was the fall in Chilian 
securities and Argentine railways; but the Argentine provin- 
cial loans rose because of the debt-settlement announcements. 
Cordoba Central Railway income bonds fell as much as a 
dozen peints, and Buenos Ayres and Pacific Preference as 
much as thirteen points. 


Consols, after a week of idleness, close at 11214, and 
there is little change in other high-class securities. The 
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London County Council has obtained the 2} millions sterling 
loan for which it applied to the market ; but the issue cannot 
be described as much of a success. Within the past couple 
of years the Council has been able to issue 2) per cent. stock 
at averages of £102 7s. 5d. and £104 9s. 7d., but this time 
it has obtained an average of only £100 9s. 8d. Although 
the issue was offered in amounts of ten pounds, in order to 
suit the convenience of the small investor, it looks as if 
most of the stock had gone to the big syndicate which 
offered £100 6s. 6d. At all events, applicants at that price 
received 78 per cent. of the amount for which they applied. 
The total amount tendered for was £4,322,990, which does 
not seem a high figure when we remember that these issues 
are often subscribed many times over. 


For the time being the engineering lock-out seems to be 
forgotten in the Home railway market, and interest is 
centred in the dividends declared and expected. The 
Brighton distribution, especially, created a lot of excitement, 
and the price of Berthas has experienced some very sharp 
fluctuations. The day before the official declaration was 
made * the shop . sedulously circulated the report that only 
43 per cent. would be paid ; and as this fitted in with the 
pessimistic estimates which have been more or less favoured 
recently, the quotation gave way about two points. When 
the dividend was announced at 4} per cent., the same rate as 
this time last year, with £7,000 less carried forward, the 
recovery was as sharp as the fall had been ; and for a time 
the market assumed the old appearance of vigorous vivacity 
which has been so sadly to seek of late. The Metropolitan and 
Sheffield announcements made about the same time were 
completely overshadowed by the excitement in the Brighton 
market, and in neither case did prices move more than a 
small fraction. In the former case the 32 per cent. 
dividend, comparing with 3} per cent. for the first half of 
1896, was distinctly satisfactory ; and on the Surplus Lands 
stock of the Company the dividend was declared at 2? per 
cent. against 23 per cent. But in the case of the Sheffield 
Company the 3 per cent. dividend, comparing with 1 per 
cent., was nothing to boast of, although it did not fall far 
short of market anticipations. A decline of 1} points in 
Dover A followed immediately upon the declaration of the 
South Eastern dividend of 3} per cent., against 3 per cent., 
but part of the fall was soon recovered. The profits allow 
of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
preferred ordinary stock, but the rate on the deferred 
ordinary or Dover A is not declared until the year has 
been completed. The London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Company has diminished its dividend from 2? per cent. 
to 24 per cent. in order to carry forward £7,500 in view of 
payments which may possibly have to be made to the Great 
Eastern Company in connection with the Blackwall Tunnel. 
The Great Eastern itself will not declare its dividend until 
Monday, It was expected on Thursday; and during the 
morning prices were firm on anticipations of 2 to 2} per 
cent., but they relapsed when it became known that the 
dividend would not be declared until next week. As to the 
heavy lines the declarations will not be made until early ip 
August ; but hopes run high and prices are well sup- 
ported. There are a good many small investment 
orders, and yesterday North-Westerns rose a whole point. 
Midlands are specially favoured because the bill providing 
for the splitting-scheme has been read a third time in the 
House of Lords. Some unimportant alterations have been 
made in the dates upon which the scheme comes into opera- 
tion ; but the reminder that it is to come into operation at all 
has strengthened the market, and led to further investment 
buying. We have previously explained why the splitting 
should have a favourable effect on the price of the ordinary 
stock ; and there still seems to be room for an advance of 
several points, although the quotation does not appear able to 
pass the round 190. Yesterday’s quotation was 1793. The 
Scotch railway securities have been firm, the traffics show- 
ing up well, especially when it is remembered that they 
compare with Glasgow Fair week last year. 


Although the peace negotiations still drag, the apparent 
disposition of Turkey to yield to the pressure of the Powers 
has encouraged some activity in the stocks of the country. 
The demand which suddenly sprung up on Thursday 
afternoon presents the one feature of the week in the inter- 
national market, unless we reckon the announcement 
of a forthcoming small Servian loan. The other Con- 
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tinental stocks are exceedingly quiet, though on the whole 
well maintained, thanks to support from Paris. South 
American securities have attracted more attention, especially 
Chilians. Although the prices of the securities have been 
put up, it cannot be said that the market attaches much 
weight to the new assurances of the Finance Minister. In 
consequence of the heavy collapse, the Rothschilds cabled 
to him for information ; and his reply might lead those who 
do not know the unsatisfactory condition of Chilian finance 
to believe that the Government is in quite an enviable posi- 
tion. We expect the announcement of a fresh loan shortly. 
There have been rumours as to forthcoming borrowing by 
Brazil ; and they may almost be said to have been confirmed 
by the half-hearted denials wrung from a representative of 
the London and Brazilian Bank by an_ enterprising 
interviewer. Uruguay stocks are still supported by the 
people interested—at least the Three-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Stock is. It is evidence of the artificiality of the market 
that whereas this loan fluctuates round about 40, the 
Five per Cent. Loan is at only 47. 


There is not much interest in Argentine Government 
stocks ; but the railways are better, as they have passed into 
stronger hands, So frequently does the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders come into collision with investors from letting 
off defaulting States too easily, that the report that its 
Committee was erring in the other direction in regard to 
the Buenos Ayres Provincial debt settlement lacked proba- 
bility on the face of it. The originality of the rumour, 
however, gained it a good deal of credence ; and the bonds 
suffered a sharp break in consequence. Of course there 
was little foundation for the story, and an ofticial statement 
was soon issued announcing acceptance of the Government 
proposals conditionally on the terms being ratified by the 
bondholders. The bondholders are not likely to raise any 
obstacles, as the terms offered are much more favourable 
than there seemed any hope of obtaining a year or two ago, 
The four existing external loans of the province are to be 
exchanged for 34,000,000 dols. National 4 per cent. gold 
bonds, which works out at about £84 for each £100 of the 
English issues, and £75 for each £100 of the German 
issue. The claim for arrears of interest is waived ; and the 
new interest will commence from January Ist next, while a 
sinking fund of 4 per cent. will be instituted on January Ist, 
1901. 


American railroad shares have been waiting all the week 
for the expected currency message from the President to the 
legislature. Thereis reason to believe that even when it comes 
it will do little more than recommend the appointment of a 
Commission ; that it will define no programme. There has 
been one American message, that regarding the Behring 
Sea seals. Its insolent tone was scarcely calculated to 
improve the market, but as a matter of fact it had 
little or no effect. The market has learnt to take 
these warlike outbursts at their real worth. On the 
whole the tone throughout the week. has been cheerful, and 
Milwaukees and Louisvilles have been specially firm, the 
latter mainly on account of the compulsory closing of bear 
accounts. A rather important failure in New York in 
connection with sugar share speculation has had little 
effect here; and we have welcomed two new securities to 
the market—the preference and ordinary stocks of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Company. Prices here, however, 
are regulated by those quoted-at New York. London has 
not sufficient interest in the market to take the initiative, 
and it is not likely to have if these blatant messages are to 
continue. 


Chartered shares at 23 have advanced a little during the 
week, despite the report of the South Africa Committee. 
Kaffir shares in general are firm, and there is the encourage- 
ment of buying from the Cape. There are persons in the 
City who declare that the extent of the concessions which 
the Boer Government is prepared to make for the allevia- 
tion of the grievances connected with the Rand mining 
industry is known by a favoured few, and that these con- 
cessions are considerable. Although there are others 
entitled to speak who declare that the concessions will be 
of a make-believe character, and that more definite pressure 
must be exercised before the Boers are brought to their 
senses, the general tendency is to look on the brighter side 
of the position. It is the fact, however, that the public are 
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still shy, and that the upward movement which is oceurring 
in prices is caused by professional dealings. The crushing 
return for the Rand district for the month of June leaves 
little to be desired. The yield was 251,529 ounces, the 
highest on record, comparing with 248,305 ounces in the 
preceding month, and 193,640 ounces in the corresponding 
month of last year. As we anticipated, however, the 
return had little or no effect upon prices, since it had been 
fully discounted. In the West Australian market the 
features are the firmness in Lake Views, in the belief that 
the company has a large amount of ore in hand uncrushed, 
and the recovery in Goldfields shares, owing to the cessation 
of sales by the broker who recently returned from the colony. 


Lord Hindlip’s death did not cause a fall in Allsopp 
shares ; in fact, when the worst was known they recovered 
some of the decline which had been occurring throughout his 
illness, The settling-day in Schweppes should be shortly 
announced, as the application is before the Stock Exchange 
Committee. It can be but cold consolation to the share- 
holders of the Lagunas Company that hitherto they have 
been successful in the action against the parent Lagunas 
Syndicate. The allegations are that the property handed 
over was not as described in the prospectus. The rescis- 
sion of the purchase is demanded, but all the company has 
yet gained is permission to take evidence on commission in 
Chili. This may considerably strengthen its case ; but it 
also gives some idea of the time that must elapse and the 
expense that must be incurred before the question is 
definitely settled. Rumours that the Turner cycle amalga- 
mation was not to be carried out have proved groundless ; 
and the official announcement as to the progress of the 
negotiations and the terms of the amalgamation was the 
pretext for engineering an advance of prices in the cycle 
market. But the attempt soon failed in face of the 
heavy reduction in the prices of ‘cycles that is being made 
both by the English and the American companies, 


The long expected Dunlop report is out at last; and on 
the whole it may be considered so good as to cause surprise 
that there should have been so much delay in its issue. The 
delay is all the more inexplicable since there is not even an 
estimate of the proportion of profits the parent concern 
may expect to receive from the French, German, and 
American offshoots formed last autumn. Why could not 
these companies have struck a balance to March 31st, so 
that a full and proper statement might be presented to the 
shareholders in the English company? It would also be 
interesting to know why no reference is made to the verdict 
of the French Courts against the Welch patents, and what 
compensation it is proposed to grant the French company 
on this account. There is a regrettable want of frankness 
on one or two points like this, which seems all the more need- 
less as the achievement of the company in other respects 
is excellent. The most sanguine could hardly have. ex- 
pected a profit of more than a million for the eighteen 
months’ trading. But the amounts written off, placed to 
reserve, and carried forward are not very large in relation 
to the enormous capital of the company; and we imagine 
that it has done better in the past than it is doing at present, 


We are beginning to get some trustworthy data on which | 
to calculate the fortunes made out of the Jubilee procession | 
stands. The directors of Harrod’s Stores confess to a loss 
of £17,500, market rumours having put it at a much higher 
figure The amount in itself is pretty stiff, but can very 
well be disregarded in comparison with the Company's 
revenue ; and, besides, the advertisement must have been 
worth something. It is time some of the Jubilee syndicates 
were distributing the 1,000 per cent. dividends they pro- 
mised ; and, in view of Harrod’s experience, shareholders can 
hardly be blamed for displaying some anxiety in the matter. 
Perhaps they would be wise to try to get their capital back 
first, and fight about the dividends afterwards. However, 
some people have been fairly fortunate in this enterprise. 
The City and South London Railway, for instance, which is 
firstin the field with its report for the past half-year, suc- 
ceeded in making £1,000 out of its Jubilee stand. With 
heroic self-denial it has been decided to place this amount 
to a special reserve fund, which the Company can well 
afford to do, as it announces a dividend at the rate of 2 

r cent. per annum against only 1 per cent, last year. 
We congratulate the little line on its steadily increasing 
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prosperity, and hope that even better results may follow 
when the extensions are complete. 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

The brewery business of Messrs. Charrington and Co. is 
well known and the prospectus is a good one, containing 
full valuation and profit statements. The mortgage deben- 
ture stock which is offered to the public seems perfectly 
well secured; and the only question which arises is as to 
whether the return to an investor is adequate. The rate 
of interest on the £1,100,000 debenture stock issued is only 
32 per cent., and the yield is less, for the stock is issued at so 
high a price as 105. To those who can afford, or who are 
content to tie up their money at such a rate the investment 
seems to offer a good opportunity, but by looking round 
they could probably find stocks of practically equal security 
yielding a better return on their money. 

Another Paris millinery house will be placed before the 
public on Monday. This is Matson Viror, in the Rue de 
la Paix. The capital will consist of 28,000 Cumulative 
6 per cent. Preference shares of £5 each, to be issued at 
par, and 70,000 Ordinary shares of £1, which are to be 
issued at a premium of 10s. per share. No Debentures are 
to be created, so that the Preference shares stand as the 
first capital charge upon the undertaking. The certified 
profits are certainly of a satisfactory nature, and 
the board is composed mainly of influential men. But 
it nevertheless strikes one that the French public would 
probably be the best judges of the value of a business situate 
in their own capital, and should therefore be the first to 
have the opportunity of subscribing thereto. Possibly it is 
being issued in Paris at the same time as in London, but the 
prospectus gives us no information on this point. 


The directors of the Princes River Gotp Mrvgs, Luiurep, 
believe that they are in possession of a valuable property on 
the Gold Coast, especially as they have not to wait for 
machinery, but simply to raise ore and ship it to England. 
As the operation is so simple it seems a pity to trouble the 
investor for £30,000, or rather to trouble the speculator, for 
a more blind speculation, even in mining affairs, has seldom 
been brought to the notice of the public. The advertised 
prospectus does not even state the price that is to be 
paid for the property. What the directors are led to expect, 
and what they believe, will, we trust, come to pass; but it will 
be time enough to subscribe for shares when there is some 
evidence of the fulfilment. 

Cambridge is trying to borrow £21,750 at 3 per cent., 
and in inviting tenders has fixed the minimum at 1023. 
The existing 3 per cent. stock is quoted round about 105 ; 
but it is not long ago that the price stood at 102, so that 
the minimum of 1024 seems exceedingly high. The amount 
of stock at present on the market is £158,250, and for this 
the Corporation received only £97 15s. 6d. per cent. the 
minimum price being fixed at £97. The loan may be fully 
subscribed, but we scarcely think circumstances have 
altered sufficiently to justify this jump in the minimum from 
97 to 1023. 


Opened only yesterday, the subscription list of THomas 
SowLeR AND Sons, Limrrep, closes to-day. The company, 
which acquires the Courter and Evening Mail of Manchester, 
is capitalised at the huge sum of £305,000, and all of this 
goes as purchase price to the vendors. Even more, for the 
31,000 preference shares, which with 100,000 ordinary 
shares are offered to the public, are issued at a premium of 
5s. a share, which makes the total purchase price £312,750. 
And the whole of this is payable in hard cash except 
£50,000 which is taken in ordinary shares. The prospectus 
contains no valuation statement ; and it is a fact that many 
of the best valuers in the newspaper trade would refuse to 
put the value of a paper higher than nine years’ purchase of 
the profits. However admirable the two journals may be, it 
is difficult to see how from the financial point of view they 
can be worth fifteen or sixteen years’ purchase. Yet that is 
the basis of the purchase price, taking the average profits as 
certified at some £20,000 a year. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this average may be too high ; for the profits are 
certified for the past three years only, and these have been 
exceptionally favourable years for newspaper enterprise 
owing to the large number of new company advertisements, 
On the whole, whilst the preference dividend of the new com- 
pany is perhaps fairly well secured, the ordinary shares can 
certainly not be recommended. 
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REVIEWS. 


LIFE IN AN ENGLISH MONASTERY IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

The Observances in Use at the Augustinian Priory at Barnewe!! 
in Cambridgeshire. Edited, with a Translation and 
Glossary, by Joun Witiis Ciark, M.A. Cambridge : 
Maemillan & Bowes. ; 

N= Cambridge is a plot of land which, till 1886, had been 

4% almost unoccupied for upwards of three centuries. In 

that year it passed into the hands of a gentleman who pro- 

ceeded to lay itoutin building lots. From these lots, however, 
there was a small piece of ground which he excluded because 
there stood on it a fragment of old building, of which he made 

a present to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. This frag- 

ment was the sole relic of an almost forgotten monastery, which 

up to the time of the dissolution was important and highly 
prosperous. Mr. Clark, as he tells us, when this house was 
thus brought under his notice, felt his curiosity excited, and 
set himself to unearth its history. Whilst examining certain 
records which dealt with its architectural structure, he dis- 
covered a Latin manuscript, never before published, which 
consisted of Zhe Observances in use at this very monastery. 

He found it to be most curious and interesting, on account of 

the light which it threw on the daily round of monastic life 

in England. He accordingly set himself to translate it ; and 
he has made his translation the text of the present volume, in 
which English monastic life is described. The work is full of 

a multitude of entertaining details, which will be almost as 

attractive to the general reader as to the student. The account 

given of the building itself, and the various dates at which its 
various parts were constructed, will perhaps appeal mainly to 
those who take a special interest in architecture; but the 
contents of the house, and the habits and the routine of its 
inhabitants, will be found interesting by all. The nature of 
the contents may be judged of by an inventory of the articles 
that were sold when the house was dissolved in 1538. These 
articles comprise a large amount of lead roofing, of window 
glass, and ornamental woodwork, and the following pieces of 
furniture : seven tables in the refectory, five hogsheads, one 
“ olde tubbe,” and a “ bread! huche” in the buttery, one great 
brass pot in a furnace, two brass pots, four brass pans, three 
kettles, one gridiron, one colender, one ladle, thirteen platters, 
and six dishes and saucers. In the hall and the parlour were 
certain old hangings. In the “inner chamber” were “one 
tester, one bedstead, four table-cloths, two towels, four candle- 
sticks, and four napkins.” In the “ high chamber” were “ one 
feather-bed, one bolster, one pillow, one blanket, one coverlet, 
sarsnet curtains, one table, two chairs, and one old carpet.” 

The inventory, from which the above details are taken, indicates 

habits not so much of luxury as of civilisation; and it is 

obvious that throughout the building there reigned an extreme 
cleanliness. 

Many people think of the medieval monk as a dirty, un- 
washed creature, swarming with vermin. It is evident that 
the monks of Barnewell Priory were very far from correspond- 
ing to this conception. They were strictly enjoined to wash 
their hands and to comb their hair frequently, whilst their 
care of their teeth may be gathered from the fact that their 
rules expressly forbade them to use the lavatory towels as 
tooth-brushes. They were not even permitted to blow their 
noses in the table-cloth. A still better indication of the per- 
sonal habits of the monks is to be found in their clothing. 
Each monk twice a year—at Easter and at Michaelmas—had 
his wardrobe replenished by the tailor of the monastery. At 
Easter he had three fresh changes of linen underclothing, a 
new pair of summer stockings made out of soft leather, a new 
pair of shoes, and a frieze cape or cloak. At Michaelmas he 
is to have a new cassock of lambskin, a new pair of boots, and 
two new pairs of shoes. Any monk who does not want a new 
article of clothing may have instead a mattress, a quilt, a 
coverlet, or something else of similar value, but “no canon is 
to be allowed to remain in the monastery with a cloak im- 
properly cut, with shoes that have holes in them, or with his 
dress dirty or untidy.” Let us now turn to the spectacle of 
the monks at meals. In the chapter of The Observances whic 
deals with the service of the refectory, it is said that the 
duty of the refectorarius is to lay the table-cloth, “ to set clea: 
salt on each table in clean salt-cellars, and, if it should have 
got damp, to serve it out for use in the kitchen.” He mus 
see that the table-cloth and towels are always properly washed 
that the loaves are not burnt,and that the crust is not dirty ; 
and that the jugs are washed inside and outside once a week. 
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His duties in this respect can hardly be thought onerous. He 
is also to provide wax candles for use in winter, one candle at 
least for the use of every three monks. He is further to see 
that the floor of the refectory is always covered with clean mats 
or rushes ; and in summer he is to throw “flowers, mint, and 
fennel into the air to make a sweet odour.” When the weather 
is very hot, he is, moreover, to provide fans and fly-catchers. 
We would willingly, if space permitted, set before the reader 
the manner in which the monks are directed to goin to dinner, 
waiting in the cloister for the prelate or the sub-prior, and 
bowing reverentially to each of these dignitaries as he passes. 
An equally vivid light is shed on the economy of the monastery 
by the chapter in 7’he Observances which deals with the duties 
of the hosteller, or the canon whose business it was to look 
after the guests. As itis proper for him to converse frequently 
with guests of different sex, he ought, we are told, to be not 
merely talkative, but well-bred; and his whole conver- 
sation and deportment should be such as “ to set monastic 
life in a ereditable light.” But the most interest- 
ing and suggestive portion of this chapter is that 
which deals with his duties as groom of the chambers. He 
must see that the guests’ rooms are always well supplied with 
clean towels, “cups without flaws,” silver spoons, mattresses, 
blankets, and sheets “not only clean but untorn,” “ quilts to 
cover the beds, of full length and width,” a clean basin, fire 
and candles in winter, and writing materials; and the whole 
guesthouse must be kept free from cobwebs, and always be 
strewn with fresh rushes underfoot. Another official has charge 
of the whole arrangements for washing. It is his business to 
provide a satisfactory laundress, to see that each monk has 
warm water for shaving, and also, if he wishes it, to provide 
him with soap for his bath. 

It is difficult to imagine a more pleasing picture than that 
which is conjured up for us by this volume of Mr. Clark’s. As 
we turn its pages the vanished and forgotten monastery rises 
again before us ; and not this monastery only, but the whole 
monastic life of medizval England. We hear and we see its 
movement ; we catch its spirit; we breathe its very air—the 
air perfumed with “the sweet odours” of “flowers, and mint, 
and fennel,” and pervaded everywhere with a pungent scent 
of cleanliness. The refectory is a vision of fair white table- 
cloths, and brown loaves of bread ; a vision of refined saintli- 
ness, and the simplicity of a tempered asceticism. The 
servitors come and go with a quiet and demure reverence, and 
they speak in whispers only at the buttery hatch outside, 
The brethren come in and they go out in order ; and in order 
they move, and meditate, and read, in the rush-strewn cloister. 
But, gentle as the life seems, the order observed in it is rigorous. 
Seven times a day there are services to be performed in the 
church, and the whole routine of the establishment is arranged 
with regard to these. At midnight a small bell is tinkled in 
the dormitory asa signal from the sub-prior. As soon as the 
monks wake, they cross themselves, rise, and say a few silent 
prayers ; and then each, drawing his hood over his head, sits 
on his bed and meditates, till the sub-prior gives a signal, and 
they all in procession go down to the church, one of the 
younger brethren leading the way with a lantern. ‘There they 
sing Matins and Lauds, and then return to the dormitory, 
when they sleep till day-break. At daybreak a bell wakes 
them, and they all betake themselves to the lavatory. The 
service of Prime follows; and then follows the Chapter—a 
meeting at which the Precentor goes through certain official 
business, and assigns to different brethren different duties 
for the week. Then the Abbot says, “Speak of your own 
order.” Thereupon any brother whose conscience accuses him 
of any fault comes forward of his own accord, confesses it, 
and asks pardon for it. Then come the accusations preferred 
by one brother against another: 

He who makes the accusation is first to say, “I accuse such or 
such a brother.” The accused, as soon as he has heard his name, is to 
answer nothing from his place, but to come in front of the Abbot, to 
bend the knee, and then, standing upright, to await patiently the accusa- 
tion which his brother has to prefer against him.... The charge 
having been made, if the accused be conscious of having sinned, he is to 
seek pardon at once, and humbly to confess his sin; but if he is not con- 
scious of it, he is to say briefly where he stands, “ My lord, I do not 
remember that I did or said what my brother mentions.” ... Should 
it be desirable to have the accused flogged then and there, the President 
of the Chapter is to see that he be not flogged by his accuser, or by one 
he has himself accused. 

After Chapter follows another religious service ; and then 
for the first time the brethren taste food. In summer they 
were allowed a siesta in the middle of the day. Later in the 
day they were permitted to walk in the convent grounds, or 
applied themselves to their books, or their appointed domestic 
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duties. After evensong they supped. Supper was followed 
by Compline ; and after Compline they retired to their beds 
till midnight, each having been sprinkled with holy water as 
he went. If information of this kind excites the curiosity of 
the reader, he will find much more of it in Mr. Clark’s 
fascinating volume. 


ADMIRALTY REVELATIONS. 

Naval Administrations, 1827 to 1892: The Expevience of 
Sixty-five Years. By the late Sir Joan Henry Brices, 
Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk to the Admiralty. 
Edited by Lady Briggs. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 

| tee the better part of a century England has lived on the 

naval reputation she acquired in the five French wars, 

Luckily for our nation, neither France nor Europe has since 

produced a leader with the sagacity to discern,and the resolution 

to seize, the abundant opportunities which the political 

Boards of Admiralty and apathetic Cabinets have repeatedly 

presented to Continental ambitions. All through the piping 

times of peace, from 1815 to the second Reform Bill, Britannia 
had a skeleton in her cupboard. Sir John Briggs drags it into 
the light. He served with fifteen First Lords and upwards of 
fifty Admirals, and writes with full knowledge of the 
prevalent incompetence and unfitness for their high offices of 
the majority of the sixty-five Lords of the Admiralty whose 
subordinate he was. No better example can be given of the type 
of mind dominant at the Admiralty in the first half of the 
century than to recall the attitude of the naval authorities 
towards steam navigation in 1830, when it had already 
passed its infancy. The Colonial Office, in 1830, requested the 

Admiralty to provide a steamer to convey the mails between 

Malta and the [onian Islands. This afforded a grand oppor- 

tunity for the Board of Admiralty to give full expression to 

their opinion as to the value of steam navigation. The First 

Lord, Viscount Melville, in an elaborate minute written by 

himself, regretted the inability of my Lords Commissioners. 

to comply with the request of the Colonial Department, as they 
felt it their bounden duty, upon national and professional 
grounds, to discourage to the utmost of their ability the em- 
ployment of steam vessels. They considered that the introduc- 
tion of steam was calculated to strike a fatal blow to the naval 
supremacy of the Empire ; and that to accede to the request 
preferred would be simply to let in the thin end of the wedge, 
which would unquestionably lead to similar demands being made: 
upon the Admiralty from other departments. It should be 
remembered that at this time the Liverpool and Manchester 

Railway was actually open, and that five years had elapsed since 

the Enterprise had gained for her captain £10,000 for making 

the first steam voyage to India. 

The extraordinary neglect of the navy, from 1805 to 1884, is 
attributable to four causes: Firstly, the rivalry between the 
two great political parties in the State ; secondly, a mistaken 
view of economy ; thirdly, the small weight attaching to the 
professional opinions of the Naval Lords of the Admiralty, 
no publicity being given to their representations; and 
fourthly, public indifference consequent upon a mistaken 
belief as to our naval superiority. 

That the nation has been roused to the appalling risks it has 
run, is not due to any action of Governments on either side. 
Public opinion, stirred by men like Sir Thomas Symonds and 
Sir Geotfrey Hornby, now exerts a pressure which no Minister 
dares to ignore. Sufficient gratitude is not given by Britons to 
the German Emperor, whose memorable telegram to Mr. Kruger 
has done more to awaken the nation to a sense of its danger 
than all the internal agitation during the past forty years. 
The Royal Navy is no longer a party question. Whether in 
the course of a short time the cold fit may not succeed to the 
present access of energy in naval affairs we cannot say. Sir 
John Briggs’s book should be a standing panacea against cold 
fits. From its perusal two lessons may be learned. Firstly, 
that the force of public opinion is the only means of keeping 
the Ministry of the day up to the mark of their naval respon- 
sibilities ; and secondly, that the risks and perils encountered 
during the past seventy years have been averted rather by 
the interposition of Providence than by the foresight or 
patriotism of those in power. The reason is obvious. Each 
Ministry builds, mans, and prepares the fleet which its succes- 
sors will administer. At Spithead on the 26th of June, the 
best of the fighting line was the work of Lord Spencer, 
not of Mr. Goschen. If the fleet now being organized by the 
Board of Admiralty be inferior and defective, the truth will 
not come to light for some years—probably at a time when 
those who are responsible have left office. If, however, the 
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ships and personnel of 1900-3 are good and sufficient 
for national requirements, Mr. Goschen and the Naval 
Lords will get little credit from the public. Political 
human nature being what it is, the dead weight of pressure 
from an economical or apathetic Cabinet has naturally proved 
too strong for the average Board of Admiralty throughout the 


. century, unless visible peril stimulated our rulers into belated 


activity. That a period of naval neglect will recur unless 
public interest in our maritime supremacy be maintained, is, 
iidk, demanstadlily from Sir John Briggs’s admirable work. 
In spite of little defects the book is perhaps the most valuable 
of recent contributions to the subject, and deserves to find a 
place in every library in the Empire. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF TRISH VERSE. 

Bards of the Gael and Gall. Examples of the Poetic Litera- 
ture of Erinn. Done into English after the Metres and 
Modes of the Gael. By GrorGce Sicerson, M.D., F.R.V.L, 
President of the National Literary Society of Ireland, etc. 
Londen : Fisher Unwin. 

| »* SIGERSON has done excellent service to the cause of 

Irish literature, which he has so much at heart. His 
book has a triple interest—first, as a collection of Irish poems 
representative of all periods, from mythical antiquity down to 
lyrics of the last century ; secondly, as preserving in English 
the original metres and rhyme systems ; and, lastly, as furnish- 
ing by way of introduction an erudite essay upon the verse 
structure of Gaelic poetry and its influence on European 
literature. We greatly prefer Dr. Sigerson’s text to his 
comment, which is not at all lucidly arranged, and which 
strains unduly very trifling correspondences between Gaelic 
poems and the work of better-known writers. Nevertheless, 
his contention that it was the Irish-trained clergy who spread 
the use of rhyme through Europe by introducing into Latin 
hymns the assonances of their native poetry has no slight 
interest and strong probability. Until, however, the case is 
more conclusively made out, Irish poetry will appeal to us by 
its intrinsic charm, not as a “ Mother of Literatures.” No trans- 
lator can do full justice to his original, and Dr. Sigerson is 
closely fettered by his adherence to the original metres ; but 
his collection proves conclusively what many even among 

Irishmen have been disposed to doubt, that the knowledge of 

Irish is well worth preserving, not merely in the interests of 

philology or antiquarian research, but as the key to real 

treasures. In the pages of this book, alike among the poems of 
the heroic age, and in the love-songs written by folk whose 
grandchildren may be still living, there is the true stuff of 
poetry. Witness first the lament of Cuchulainn, the champion 
of Ulster. Man after man had been sent against him by the 
invader, Queen Mave, man after man had been slain, till, last 
of all, by rich promises, Ferdiad, his sworn friend, was induced 
to stand out ; Cuchulainn laments not for his own grievous 
wounds, but for his victory. 
Play was each, pleasure each, 
Till Ferdiad faced the beach; 
One had been our student life, 
One in strife of school our place, 
One our gentle teacher's grace 
Loved o’er all and each, 
Play was each, pleasure each, 
rH Ferdiad faced.the beach ; 
> had been our wonted ways, 
a the praise for feat of fields; 
Seatach gave two victor shields, 
Equal prize to each. 
Then the poem turns to praise of Ferdiad, so dear to his slayer, 
and to telling of his prowess in two more stanzas before the 
final one. 
Play was each, pleasure each, 
Till Ferdiad faced the beach; 
Loved Ferdiad dear to me: 
I shall dree his death for aye, 
Yesterday a mountain he— 
But a shade to-day. 

This lyric, composed probably in the sixth century, shows 
real developed art. It has that fine sense of proportion, that 
restraint of expression, which Irish poetry has so often been 
said to lack. The recurring burthenis introduced with admir- 
able skill. Of the expression it is not possible to judge, but 
the intricate and beautiful arrangement of rhyme (which we 
have marked by italicising in the first verse) is extraordinary 
at so early a period. Here is another stanza of the same period: 

Glen da Roe! 

Love to all who thither go. 
Cuckoos call from bending bough 
O’er the brow of Glen da Roe. 


Some of the early Christian poems are of equal merit. Most 


of the later compositions show that excessive ornament and too 
easy flow which Moore copied ; yet in them also there are fin 
things. We have only space to quote one verse : 

If you go from me, Vuirneen, safe may you depart ! 

Within my breast, I feel it, you've killed my very heart. 

No arm can swim, no boatcan row, nor bark can mariner guide 

O’er the waves of that woeful Ocean that our two lives divide. 

Readers not acquainted with Irish will find it a grave defect 
that Dr. Sigerson does not explain how far Irish rhyme really 
corresponds to English. He quotes from the Cuchulainn 
period a few lines which rhyme as double rhymes in English - 
where there is correspondence of consonants as well as of 
vowels—rata, h-ata, m-trata, etc. But rhyme in Irish is 
generally, it would seem, a question of assonance; a simi- 
larity of vowels alone is needed ; for instance, “ originem ” is a 
triple rhyme to “dimetes.” Not only this, but the two thin 
vowels ¢ and ¢ rhyme together, so do the broad vowels a, 0, and w. 
Thus “ omnium” rhymes doubly to “deas.” The same system 
of assonance existed in the old Spanish redondellas. Now, 
what one wants to know is first, “ How far did the Irish use 
consonantal rhyme, which existed in the sixth century? and 
did it grow increasingly popular to the exclusion of the other 
system! Secondly, is the effect of assonance to a trained ear 
at all as strong as that of English rhyming? We should con- 
jecture that English double rhymes, beaming and gleaming and 
the rest, so done to death by Moore, produce a jingle from which 
assonance is entirely free. Such a jingle certainly there is 
in some of Dr. Sigerson’s renderings. 

A word is perhaps necessary in explanation of the title. The 
Gall are the foreign settlers in Ireland. Dr. Sigerson himself, 
as his name testifies, descends from the old Norse conquerors, 
whom he is solicitous to defend from the charge of barbarism. 
Rather, it would appear, they were the special patrons of song, 
holding bards in honour and held in honour of them. If that 
be so, their descendant worthily maintains the traditions of 
his race. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


A Rose of Yesterday. By F. Marton Crawrorp. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 


Sar novel with a purpose seldom contributes to our enter- 

tainment, but as it is designed chiefly for our edification, 
we ought not to complain on that score. In A Rose of Yesterday, 
however, although Mr. Marion Crawford has a strong and 
clearly defined purpose, he entertains rather than edifies, and 
is only dull when he remembers to be didactic, and at such 
moments he is uniformly unconvincing. So far from providing 
his readers with a fresh set of arguments against divorce, he 
merely offers us one more proof that the novel with a purpose 
is a mistake. Charming novelist as Mr. Crawford is, he is 
but an indifferent pamphleteer, and he has adopted this voca- 
tion without the needful equipment. The pamphleteer must 
know the rudiments of his subject; but here Mr. Crawford 
makes a fierce onslaught on Socialism, while making it clear 
that he does not understand what he is attacking. He con- 
demns divorce, bewails the immorality of the present age 
because it is coming to regard marriage as a contract, not as a 
bond, and vehemently insists that the marriage vow imposes 
obligations which death alone can end. Yet the illustration 
of this theory found in this story will not make one convert 
to his heroic views; for when it comes to the practical 
application of his principles, the sternness of the moralist 
yields to the novelist’s love of the conventional happy 
ending. Helen Harmon was married to a man she did 
not love, but who for a while was devoted to her. Soon, 
however, he took to drink, neglected and was unfaithful to 
her, and at last stunned her with a blow from a glass decanter. 
He filled in his leisure time by hitting their own child sur- 
reptitiously on the head with a knobbed stick, with the result 
that the boy grew up almost an idiot. Then Harmon went 
quite mad and was confined ina lunatic asylum ; and on his 
recovery he besought his wife to forgive and return to him. 
She hated her husband, she loved her son, she could easily have 
obtained a divorce, and her old lover was only waiting for her 
to be free to marry her. Nevertheless, she deemed it wrong 
to desert her husband, although she was determined that he 
should never meet his son again. So she decided to live half 
the year with one and half the year with the other of them. 
As soon as she had sent notice of her resolve to her husband, 
the gratifying news of his timely death arrived, and she was 
free to marry her old lover. The story, as we have said, 
proves nothing, and the close of it is singularly weak. Yet it 
is impossible to read it without feeling the grace and charm of 
Mr. Crawford’s manner and without recognising that the 
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characters are drawn with his accustomed skill; but for all 
that, the book is not an example of his best work. 


A Trick of Fame. By H. Hamivron Fyre. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 

In spite of some good scenes this is a disappointing book, and 
it is difficult to get up much interest about any character in it. 
it is still more difticult to believe that two of the men whose 
antecedents are related would have acted as Mr. Fyfe has 
made them act. Take for example Abel Hewlett, “cotton- 
spinner, local agitator, trade union delegate, county councillor, 
union secretary, M.P.,” and, when the story opens, Her 
Majesty’s Minister of Labour: is it at all probable that a man 
who had dealt with all the questions which affected himself and 
his fellow workmen in such a way as to earn these distinctions, 
would have behaved with so much imbecility and lack of con- 
science when in high oftice ? His office, by the way, is a torment 
to the reader, for Mr. Fyfe insists on calling him “the Right 
Honourable.” There is little that is either right or honourable 
about Harold Fenton. At the age of five he was adopted by 
a rich uncle, and educated ; at the age of eighteen, instead of 
going to college as his uncle wished, he insisted on returning 
to his native village and working as a clerk on a pound a week, 
for the sake of helping the poor miners. When Hewlett 
becomes Minister of Labour, Fenton goes to London with 
him as his private secretary and guide, and shows himself 
perfectly conversant with the ways of the rich and great, 
which seems unlikely. The character of Fenton is the point 
of Mr. Fyfe’s story: is he a villain or not? Unfortunately, 
however, the reader is enabled to decide all too soon; and 
fenton is not as interesting as the author intended him to be. 


God Save the Queen. By ALLEN Upwarp. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

Jubilee stories at this date fall a little coldly on our ear ; but 
no doubt Mr. Allen Upward’s loyal title and subject were the 
very thing last month. The cabal against the Princess 
Victoria known as the “Orange Plot,” the object of which 
was to place the Duke of Cumberland on the throne in her 
stead, is frustrated by the efforts of the hero of the tale, one 
Teddy Hervey, who combines a loyal devotion to Her Majesty 
with an ardent love for one of her maids of honour. This 
young lady is denied to him by her parents; but the Queen 
graciously bringing her influence to bear on these stubborn 
magnates, promotes Teddy’s union with the woman of his 
choice. The Queen, after the fashion of Scott’s novels, is 
the real heroine of Mr. Upward’s book, although her appear- 
ances may be counted on the fingers of the hands. That is 
as it should be ; and the account of her first acclamation as 
Queen of England at Kensington Palace is a very touching 
and dramatic presentment of an actual incident in history. 


Soldiers of Fortune. By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. Lon- 
don : Heinemann. 

If we are sometimes irresistibly reminded of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s first novel, A Man of Mark, we have no intention of 
imputing to Mr. Davis any conscious act of plagiarism. 
Although the plot of each story deals with a revolution in a 
South American Republic, the individual treatment of the 
subject is widely different. While Mr. Hope’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the shady transactions and amusing rogueries that led 
up to a coup détat is full of satirical humour, Mr. Davis, 
though by no means deficient in the latter quality, has taken a 
far more serious view of the political commotions, to which he 
consequently lends a greater air of probability. To institute a 
comparison would, however, be unfair to both authors, each of 
whom has impressed his work strongly with his own peculiar 
individuality. We have no fault to find with Mr. Davis by 
reason of the serious mood in which he has written the greater 
part of his vivid and thrilling account of a presidential crisis, 
for he has supplied a sufficiently strong love motz/ to carry the 
reader along without the adjuncts of pitched battles and 
filibustering exploits. The character of Clay, the central figure 
of the tale, is finely drawn ; and his striking personality, with 
its heroic simplicity, enlists one’s sympathies from first to last. 
The transfer of his affections to the woman who appreciates 
his work as well as himself is admirably narrated, but we 
cannot understand the motives that led Mr. Davis to make so 
little of the situation. The elder sister apparently loved Clay, 
if only for himself ; and she would scarcely have submitted 
tamely to his sudden desertion of her in favour of the younger 
sister. Yet, from the moment of the metamorphosis, she passes 
practically out of the story altogether. In spite of this notice- 
able incongruity, Mr. Davis may be congratulated upon having 
produced a strong novel of a healthy and virile type. 


and National Observer. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 


The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final, 


Modern Mythology. By ANprew Lanc. London: Longmans. 


M RK. MAX MULLER, rather than the author, is responsible 
4¥ for the shape which this book has taken. It is a reply 
to an attack by Mr. Max Miiller upon the ideas and methods 
of the anthropological school of mythologists; and the reply 
is compelled to follow the line of attack. The general problem 
at issue, as stated in Mr. Lang’s introduction, is borrowed 
from the preface to Mr. Max Miiller’s Chips from a German 
Workshop, Vol. IV. “Has language—especially language in 
a state of ‘ disease ’--heen the great source of the mythology of 
the world? Or does mythology, on the whole, represent the 
survival of an old stage of thought—not caused by language 
from which civilised men have slowly emancipated them- 
selves?” Mr. Max Miiller is of the former opinion ; anthro- 
pologists, and Mr. Lang among them, are of the latter. Mr. 
Lang’s controversial temper, it need scarcely be said, is not 
that of “the grammarian who damned his rival’s soul for his 
theory of the irregular verbs.” 


The Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. london: George Bell. 

A controversy of a ditferent character came to a more 
definite issue when the upholders of rival theories of textual 
criticism met in formal debate at New College on the 6th of 
last May. The debate had its origin in a request addressed by 
Mr. Miller to Dr. Sanday to be allowed an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to Oxford theologians the system of textual criticism 
advocated by the late Dean Burgon and himself. It rejects 
the theory associated with the names of Westcott and Hort, 
which divides the manuscript authorities into groups, classifies 
them in order of importance by certain canons of criticism, and, 
in cases of discrepancy, accepts the readings of a comparatively 
small group in face of all the numerical preponderance of other 
texts. Dean Burgon and Mr. Miller hold that the Traditional 
Text is more likely to be correct, since it is the outcome not of 
one stem of descent but of many, and has the note of catholicity 
which is wanting to the readings of a small group of MSS. 
Besides Mr. Miller, Dr. Sanday, Mr. Gwilliam, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Bonus, and Mr. Headlam, took part in the debate, which was 
not followed by a division. 


Sir Walter Scott. By George Sarntsspury. London: 
Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 

It may perhaps be doubted, since the author hiniself 
doubts, shifting the responsibility on to the publisher, whether 
another little book about Scott is wanted. But if such a book 
was to be written it could not have fallen into better hands. 
than those of Mr. Saintsbury. If excuse were needed Mr. 
Saintsbury finds it in the fact that “ no little book about Scott ” 
has appeared since the Journal was completed, since the new 
instalment of Letters was published, and, above all, since Mr. 
Lang issued his Lockhart. It may be true that Scott’s place 
has been fixed amongst the immortals ; but so long as fresh 
facts about his life, fresh details as to his character continue 
to appear, there will always be room for a biographer with the 
skill of Mr. Saintsbury to fit them into their proper place. It 
is a commonplace of criticism that Byron was the successor, 
possibly the supplanter, of Scott the poet. Not every critic, 
perhaps, will agree with Mr. Saintsbury that in William 
Morris we may detect the direct, if not_the last, echo of Scott’s 
influence upon romantic verse. 


The Foreigner in the Farmyard. By Ernest Epwin. 
Wituams. London: Heinemann. 

Mr. Williams has made it his business to trace the depre- 
dations of the foreign poacher upon the preserves of English 
commerce. In so doing he exercises a useful function ; and 
if he is sometimes inclined to attribute a natural diminution 
in produce to the malign influence of marauders, it is a failing 
which he shares with other faithful gamekeepers. In Made in 
Germany he pointed out the dangers which threaten our 
manufactures. In the present book he tracks the foreign fox 
into the farmyard. Why, for instance, has our import of raw 
vegetables been nearly sextupled in the last generation? In 
1865 it amounted to less than half a million, in 1896 the 
figures had increased to nearly three millions. In 1865 the 
value of the imports was but fourpence per head of the 
population, in 1896 it was nearly one shilling and sixpence. 
And so with eggs and many other commodities which we 
should be capable of providing for ourselves. ‘The chapter on 
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railway rates shows that it is nog merely foreign competition 
that has to be faced. Mr. Williams is frankly protectionist, 
but he sees that combination among producers must, in any 
case, supplement State aid. 


Naval Gunnery ; a Description and History of the Fighting 
Equipment of a Man-of-War. By Captain H. Garsert, 
R.N. London: Bell: 

The struggle for supremacy between guns and armour is still 
being fought out, and improvement follows so rapidly upon 
improvement that it is almost impossible for a book upon gun- 
nery to be quite up to date. So far the penetrative power of 
the gun has kept pace with the increase of protective armour ; 
and in Captain Garbett’s opinion it will continue to do so. 
He writes not so much for experts as for the ever-increasing 
number of the general public who have learnt that our national 
prosperity, if not our national existence, depends upon the 
efficiency of the Navy. He sketches the history of naval gunnery 
“from the date when guns are first mentioned as having been 
used on board ships down to the present time,” showing in 
detail the evolution of the quick-firing, breech-loading gun of 
to-day from the smooth-bore, muzzle-loading gun of forty years 
ago. The book belongs to the series of Royal Navy Hand- 
books, and is very fully illustrated. 


AOPIA IHZ0T : Sayings of our Lord ; discovered and edited 
by Bernarp P. GrenretL and Arruur 8. Hunt. 
London : Henry Frowde. 

The discovery of the Logia here published is due to the 
enterprise of a society which, under the name of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, has for the past fourteen winters ‘been 
engaged in the promotion of archgological research in Egypt 
by means of systematic excavation. Working, during last 
winter, at the modern village of Behnesa, which stands upon 
the ruins of Oxyrhynchus, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt lighted 
upon an immense collection of papyri, of which the present 
fragment is all that has yet been published. These “Sayings,” 
six in number, belong to a class of writings known to have 
been common in the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
are of great interest. 


Aglavaine and Selysette. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. Trans- 
lated by ALFRED Suto, with an Introduction by J. W. 
MackaiLt. London: Grant Richards. 

M. Maeterlinck is one of those writers who, like Ibsen, seem 
to compel an extravagance either of praise or blame. Mr. 
Mackail is full of enthusiasm for his subject. His introduc- 
tion is written in general terms ; and he takes for his text a 
passage borrowed from one of M. Maeterlinck’s essays: Les 
hommes ont je ne sais quelle peur étrange de la beauté. Of the 
particular play he says little ; but he calls attention to Maeter- 
linck’s insight into certain little-regarded principles of tragedy 
and to the subtlety of style which shows itself in a considered 
repetition of phrase and a subtle elaboration of language, 
producing the emotional effect of music. 


Essays on Literary Art. By Hiram M. Srantey. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

Two of these essays appeared in a Canadian periodical, 
several more in The Dial of Chicago. If they have an interest 
it is because they represent, presumably, a certain phase of not 
uncultivated opinion in America. Mr. Hiram Stanley writes 
of Tennyson, of Wordsworth, of Jane Austen, of Saint-Simon, 
of Thoreau, and of the Secret of Style ; and “ the main connect- 
ing thought of the Essays is that literary art, and indeed all 
art, is an organ in the body of human culture and life, and so 
dependent on all other organs and all on it.” 


South African Sports, 1897. By G. A. Parker. London: 
Sampson Low. 

Wherever a few Englishmen are gathered together, there we 
may be sure of finding sport in some form or other. In South 
Africa, then, where there are more than a few Englishmen, and 
where the dominant spirit has infected no small proportion of 
the men of alien race, it is not surprising that the interest in 
cricket, football, athletics, racing, polo, golf, and the rest 
should be as keen as it is amongst ourselves. Mr. Parker's 
statistics of all kinds of sport may be usefully compared 
with our own records. 


Tue Ficrion or THE WEEK. 
Possessed of Devils. By Mrs. Harotp E.Gorst. Macqueen. 


The Paper Boat. By Paurnurus. Bowden. 
Peggy s Decision. By E. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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EpvucaTIONAL Books. 

We have received Zhe Fourth Verrine of Cicero, edited for 
schools, by F. W. Hatt, M.A. (Maemillan) ; Athalie, by Jean 
Racrneg, translated into English verse by W. P. THompsoy, 
F.C.S. (Hachette); Samson Agonistes, edited by E. K. 
CuHampBers (Blackie); Zhe Reign of Queen Victoria, a 
History Reader for Standard VI. (Blackie); Zhe Books of 
Joel and Amos, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev.S. R. 
Dretver, D.D. (Cambridge University Press); A Primer of 
French Etymology, by B. Daty Cockine (Innes); St. John in 
the Desert, an Introduction and Notes to Browning's “ A Death 
in the Desert,” by the Rev. G. W. Pop, M.A., D.D. (Frowde). 


New Epirions. 

We have also received The Music of the Poets, A Musician’s 
Birthday Book, compiled by ELeonore D’EsTeRRE KEELING, 
second edition completely revised (Walter Scott); Zhe Lise 
of Samuel Johnson, by James D. Boswe tt, Vol. I., and The 
French Revolution, by Tuomas Cartyie, Vol. UL, new 
volumes of the Temple Classics, edited by IsrazL GoLLancz 
(Dent); and Zhe School for Scandal, by R. B. Suerrpay, 
edited with a Preface and Notes by G. A. ArrkeN, “ Temple 
Dramatists ” Series (Dent). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

Cosmopolis is, in point of merit, a very unequal number. 
“An Outpost of Progress” ends somewhat luridly, but the 
closing scenes are described with more than average power. 
Professor Max Miiller’s “ Royalties” is quite delightful. The 
pictures of the court of Dessau, of the troops who in the 
stormy days of 1848 declared their willingness to “ fire on any- 
body outside the town in the open, but not in the streets, 
because they might smash their fathers’ windows,” of the 
revolutionaries of the same period who being contined, to the 
number of some hundreds, in the Duke’s hothouses, “ were as 
quiet as lambs, because here too they were afraid of breaking 
the glass ”—these and many others concerned not only with 
“this innate respect for glass,” but with such subjects 
as the ducal wild boars and the, vin dhonneur of the 
Second Minister, combine to make one of those articles 
which are all too rare in our reviews and magazines. 
For anything to compare with Mr. George Moore’s rhapsody 
on “ L’Education Sentimentale ” we have to cross the Atlantic. 
Here is part of his description of Flaubert’s intention in writing 
the book. “I will be Brahma, and with the impartiality of a 
God I will paint everything that may happen in the life of a 
young man’; .. . and to no one thing will I give importance or 
relief, an immense bas-relief it shall be ; for nothing matters, 
philosophically all things are equal...” Thereisa great deal 
more of this kind of writing—writing to which in Walt Whit- 
man’s case many people denied the name of poetry, but which 
no one up to the present time has ever supposed to be the 
proper vehicle of criticism. In his “ Notes on New Books” 
Mr. Andrew Lang is rather severe on Dr. Horton’s “ Oliver 
Cromwell.” Mr. Lang, apparently, does not understand that 
the observance of historical accuracy is a matter of small 
importance in comparison with the education of “the young 
Free Churchmen of England” in political Christianity. Mr. 
William Archer, writing on “The Theatre in London,” gives 
us an admirable illustration of the new point of view of the 
dramatic critic. “The Physician” is “only a story-play,’ 
though a good example of its class ; but the production of 
“The Princess and the Butterfly” was a “theatrical event of 
cosmopolitan interest,” apparently because it was a good 
example of what we may, perhaps, call the Didactic Drama. 
No wonder it is said of us that we take our pleasures sadly 
when the first question that we ask of a dramatist is, “ What 
are you going to teach us?” The second part of M. Paul 
Bourget’s “ Cyprés Toscans ” is one of those masterly pieces of 
delicate writing which he has taught us to expect from him. 
But it is much more than that. On a very small canvas M. 
Bourget has given usa little group of admirably contrasted and 
well-defined figures, with others lightly sketched in the back- 
ground, and the whole framed in an Italian landscape and 
bathed in an Italian atmosphere so excellently drawn and sug- 
gested that the little story with its comedy and its pathos 
becomes intensely real and affecting. . 

In case of difficulty in obtaining Tue Britisu Review anv 
NatioNAL OssERVER at any Bookstal! or Newsagent, 
notification should be given to the Publisher of THE 
British Review AND NATIONAL OBSERVER, 37-39, Essex 
Street, Strand, We’, 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


SCORES AND ANNALS OF THE WEST KENT 
CRICKET CLUB (1812-1896). Compilel by Partie Normayx. With 
Woodbury-Gravure and other Illustrations. 2ls. net. Subscribers’ copies 
have now been supptied, leaving a small number for sale. 

** Full of interest for lovers of cricket. . . . Delightful book.”— Times. 
“ Cricketers shou'l get it while there is yet time "—/al/ Mal! Gauze te. 
‘Will appeal to all who ever bandled a bas,"— Dai y Te’ejrap% 


* OUR JACK”: THE HISTORY OF THE UNION JACK. 
6d. Terms for quantities, 

This pamphlet, appearing as it does in the Diamond Jubilee Year of Her 
Majesty, should prove of interest to the soldier, sailor and civilian, and 
should also assist in the fos‘ering of a spirit of patriotism in the rising get era- 
tion. Very suitable for distribution in schoo's 

‘Should be largely cistributed through our schools.’—Aray and Navy 
Gazette. 

* All soldierz and sailors will read with interest,”—Jiew ment. 


IMPERIAL TARIFF, 1897. Containing the Laws and Regula- 
tions governing the Importation and Warehousing, as well as the Exportation 
or Transhipment of ail kinds of Merchandise. By T. EB. O'Reitiy. (20th 
Year.) 33.; or, with Supplement cont ining a List of Foreign and Colonial 
Ports, 4s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND FROM THE ENG. 
LISH, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN RECORDS. By D. W. Prowse, 
Q.C., LL.D., Judge of the Central District Court of Newfoundland. With 
numerons Illustrations and Maps. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 
Cloth, 63. 


WOBURN EXPERIMENTAL FRUIT FARM, Report on 
the Working and Results since its Establishment. By the Duke or Beprorp 
aod Spencer U, Pickering, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. A lactical Treatise 
on the Standard Weights and Measures in use in the Briti-h Empire, with 
some Account of the Metric System. By H. J. Cuaney. 7s. 6d. Illus- 
trated by 11 Collotype Plates, 2 Lithographs, showing the Representative 
Forms of Weighing Instruments used in Trade, and numerous Woodcuts. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of Foot- 
paths, and other Rights of Way. By Sir Ropert Hunter, M.A., Solicitor 
to the Post Office, and lste Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Preservation 
Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“Gives both sides of the question.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. Annotated. With an 
Introduction and Notes upon the Light Railways Systems of the Continent 
and of lreland, together with the Board of Trade hules, being intended for 
the use of Lawyers and Laymen, including Local Authorities. By Henry 
ALLAN Srewarp, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Parrister-at-Law. Cloth, 8s. 


CONFEDERATION LAW OF CANADA: Privy Council 


Cases on the British North America Act, 1867, and the Practice on Special 
Leave to Appeal. With Appendices, containing the Imperial Statutes affect- 
ing Canad. and the Colonies in general, the Judicial Committee Acts, with 
No‘es, and the Canadian Liquor Prohibition Case, 1805-96, etc., also Frontis- 
piece containing the Arms of the Dominion and lTrovinces. By GreraLp 
Joun WuerieR, M.A,, LL.B. Royal 8vo. Price 42s. Cash with order, 
post free, 368 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 


Pa 2 thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
‘Prepared with considerable care.'—7he Times. 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 
1s. each. ILLUSTRATED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLomew, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. | THE WYE VALLEY. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, BARMOUTH, AND DOLGELLY. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


3s. Gd. net, 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LO N DO N By E. c. Coox aad E. T. Cook, M.A. 














LLANCOLLEN: DARLINGTON &CO. LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LD. 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS from negatives by Racrpu Dartincron, F.R.G.S., 
ly of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Complete 
List, post free, Darlinggston & Co., 


Liangoillen. 











AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. eunai 
F. GREEN & CO., and ne 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) ree Stee, 
For age apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8. W. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSICIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shoald be seat to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, Loa’on, W.C, 








_ INSURANCE OFFICE. 


“s> iid: 40° 
Ape it HEAD OFFICE: 
683, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
60, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
BRANCHES 332, OXFORD STREET, W. 
IN LONDON 40, CHANCERY LANE, W.c, 


42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 


Edinburgh Branch Office—40, PRINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Office in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1896 - £388,952,800. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


BORWICK’S 
wine fonst POWDER 
Cure all Liver Ills. 


But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 








Torpid Liver, Billous Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are “‘ Liver lils.” 


The Oure is— 


CARTER’S 
LITTLE Shi, 
IVE 
LES: 


But be Sure they are CARTERS. 
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SMALL PILL. 
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SMALL DOSE. 
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THE LAW JOURNAL 


The Leading Organ of the 
Legal Profession. 


Annual Subscription, £1 6s. 
Weekly, Price Gd. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


CONTAINS INTER ALIA— 
Weekly Notes of Cases decided in the Superior 


Courts. 
Articles by Eminent Specialists on Matters of 


Current Interest. 


Conveyancing. Magistrates’ Law. New 
Law Books. 

Law Societies (Reports of Proceedings and 
Meetings). 


Etc., Ete., Ete. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


Orrices : 37-39, Essex Srreer, Stranp, Lonpow, 


WiC. 





| 


| 


The Shipwrecked Fishermen 


AND 


Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. 





“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1839-1897. 


The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society relieves 
over 10,000 Persons annually, and nearly Half-a-Million since the 
Society was founded, Fifty-eight years ago. 

By this National Organization and its Local Representatives 
every where — 

The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home. 

The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and 
succoured. 

The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted, 

The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self- 
help by availing themselves of the advantages of Member. 
ship. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the 
Committee of Management. 


Bankers : 
Wituiams, Deacon & Co., Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 
Secretary : 
G. E. Mavupe, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8. W. 





All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE 


12: EMERSON'S BROMO. 
5 SELTZER, 


cessful American Remedy, is 
in water. 


the most suc- 

an effervescent powder, taken 
If Three Doses do not cure any 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the 
bottle to us, Saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes, 
1 i and 2 3. 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








The Scent of the Season. 


SReEnEnnenaEies 

















4 DELLCIO 
a See: ESSENCE 177 + 
A NEW 
Surpassi 
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Has achieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 


BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


2s. and 4s, 


2s, 6d, and 4s. 64, 





IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers — 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177. NEW BOND STREET, w. 
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The Struggle 
for Existence. 


HERE there is brain-fag and utter 
limpness, what is to be done? 
This is the time when Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa plays such an important 
part. It not only revives the ex- 
hausted nervous system, but it gives 
tone to what we may call the fountain 
of life and vigour. 

The tired student, the exhausted 
professional man, the teacher, are 
revived, restored, and strengthened 
by Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
brightens the eye, and stores up 
reserve power in the nervous system. 














To DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, 


6d., 9d., and is. 6d. 





i DAINTY SAMPLE TIN POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


(a post-card will do) if when writing you name “ THE BRITISH REVIEW AND 
—_ f NATIONAL OBSERVER.” 











, Lid., 
60, 61, 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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"The APPLICATION LISTS will be OPENED on MONDAY next, 19th JULY, and CLOSE on or before 


TUESDAY, 20th JULY for TOWN, and WEDNESDAY, 21st JULY, 1897, for the COUNTRY. 


MAISON VIROT, LIMITED, 


12, RUE DE LA P 


xX, PARIS. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893.) 


CAPITAL - - 
Divided into 28,000 CUMULATIVE 6 PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES of £5 
EACH, and 70,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 EACH. 

SOME MAIN POINTS OF PROSPECTUS. 
| Bad Debts only 2°/, on turnover. 


Formed to acquire and extend the well-known business 
in the Rue de la Paix, Paris, established more than 
30 years. 

The original Proprietress retired 10 years ago with a 
large fortune. 

Net profits for the last: 10 years, £225,408 sterling, or 
£22,540 average per annum. 

In 1887, the worst year during this period, the net 
profits were £18,440. 
ing the Exhibition year, 1889, the net profits were 
£26,277. 

Net profits for the first Six months of 1897 are £11,404. 

Cumulative 6 per Cent. Preference Dividends absorb 
only £8,400 per annum. 





- £210,000, 


No Debentures nor any other debts. 

No Founders’ Shares—the Ordinary Shares are, there- 
fore, entitled to the entire surplus net profits, 
subject only to provision for a Reserve Fund. 

Ordinary Shares show considerably more than 15°/, 
Dividend after provision for Preference Dividends, 
Reserve, and Bonuses to Managers. 

The Directorate will be composed of practical men of 
business, connected with highly successful concerns, 
and others likely to contribute to the Company's 
prosperity. 

The existing Management continues. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled out of the profits to fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividends of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly on the Ist January and Ist July in each year; the first dividend will be calculated 
from the payment of the instalments. The Preference Shares will also be entitled to rank, in respect of Capital, on 
the Property and Assets of the Company in priority to the Ordinary Shares. 


it is not intended to create any Debentures, so that the Preferenoe Shares are the first Capital 


charge upon the undertaking. 


After payment of 6 per cent. dividend on the Preference Shares in each year, 10 per cent. of 
the surplus net profits will be applied to a Reserve Fund. There being no Founders’ Shares the 
Ordinary Shares will be entitled to the whole of the surplus profits. 


PARR’S BANK, Limited, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and their Branches, are authorised to receive 


applications for the issue of — 


28,000 Cumulative G per Cent. Preference Shares at par, @S each; 


AND OF 


70,000 Ordinary Shares at the price.of Bl LOs. eachyere 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


PREFERENCE SHARES £1 per Share on Application, 
£2 on Allotment, and 
£2 on 7th August, 1897. 


ORDINARY SHARES— 5s. per Share on Application, 
10s. on Allotment, and 
15s. on 7th August, 1897. 


Subscriptions for a considerable number of both Preference and Ordinary Shares have already been received. 





DIRECTORS. 

THE RigHt Hon. THE EARL OF WARWICK, WARWICK CASTLE. 

A. VON ANDRE (ANDRE, MENDEL & Co.), 5, WHITTINGTON 
AVENUE, E.C. 

ALDERMAN W. P. TRELOAR, J.P. (TRELOAR & Sons), 69, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 

PAUL BERNHARD (BERNHARD, CARPENTIER & CO., BANKERS, 
PARIS), DIRECTOR PAQUIN, LIMITED. 

JAMES JACKSON, Director J. R. Roperts’ STtoRgs, LIMITED ; 
AND BEN Evans & Co., LIMITED. 


° BANKERS. 
PARR’S BANK, LimIteD, BARTHOLOMEW LANE, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
JOHN PRUST & CO., 37, THROGMORTON STREET, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
| FoR THE VENDORS: BIRCHAM & CO., 50, OLD BRoAD STREET, E.C. 
For THE CoMPANY: J. J. RIDLEY, 5, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
CHATTERIS, NICHOLS & CO.,1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


SECRETARY (ro tem.) AND OFFICES. 
| THOMAS NEVELL, 1, LEADENHALL BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL 
STREET, E.C. 








ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

| profits are certified to be £11,404 18s, These would have 
cern, and to continue and extend the renowned and | 
prosperous Ladies’ Hat, Bonnet and Millinery Business, | 
carried on in the Rue de la Paix, Paris, under the title of | 


Tuis Company has been formed to acquire as a going con- 


“ Maison Virot,” and for other objects specified in the 
Memorandum of Association. 
The business was founded by Madame Virot about the 


year 1860, and it was continued by her until the Ist 


January, 1886, when she retired with a large fortune. 

The successors of Madame Virot have achieved even 
greater success than the Founder of the business ; the net 
profits, which, in the year after her retirement, amounted 
to about £16,000, having been raised to £26,277 in 1889, 
the year of the Paris Exhibition ; whilst for the remaining 
nine years (excluding 1889) the net profits have averaged 
£22,125 per annum, even the worst year—1887—having 
produced £18,440 net. The total net profits during the last 
ten years amount to the large sum of 5,635,209 francs= 
£225,408 sterling (or £22,540, average, per annum) after 
due provision for all charges, including bonuses given to 
manageresses, etc. 

For the first six months from Ist January to 30th 
June, 1897, being one-half only of the current year, the net 


been still better but for the disastrous fire at the Charity 
Bazaar in May last. 

The price to be paid for the leasehold premises, stock- 
in-trade, the fixtures, fittings, furniture, electric lighting 


_ appliances, and everything appertaining to the business, 





including the goodwill, has been fixed by the Vendors, who 
as promoters re sell at a profit, at £115,000, with interest 
thereon at 5 per cent. per annum from Ist July, 1897 
(£25,000 being payable in Cash, and the balance in Cash 
or Preference Shares, or partly in one and partly in the 
other, at the option of the Directors), and the Ordinary 
Shares, or their p . 

The Capital arrangements will provide a working 
Capital of £25,000, which is considered amply sufficient. 

The full Prospectus contains full particulars of the 
Contracts entered into. a 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Applica‘ion éan be 
obtained from Parr’s Bank, Limited, Barthol»mew Lane, 
London, E.C., or their Branches, or from the Brokers, 
or at the Offices of the Company, 1, Leadenhall Build- 
ings, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

Logpox, 15th July, 1897. 








wee = for the Proprietors by A. C. Hipe, at THe British REVigW AND NATIONAL OBSERVER Office. 87 and 39, Essex Street, Sorand, W.C 


; and Priited by 


essrs. Hazert, Watson, & Vixey, Lv., at 5 and 6. Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., in the Liberty of Suttro: ilill ilolborn —Saturday, July 17th, 1897, 


